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PREFACE 
By Maurice Dbkobba 

Humour is an invention of man : a playful turn of 
the human mind that knows no frontiers and is 
bounded by no seas. Do not, therefore, be led 
away by the idea that the English word “ humour ” 
describes a phase of thought that is peculiarly and 
solely British or American. A foggy atmosphere 
is not absolutelj^ essential to the cultivation of 
humour; it flourishes equally well under a tropical 
sun. Neither is it essential, in order to be 
humorous, to speak with a nasal twang; rich veins 
of humour are to be found in the writings of the 
Scribes of old and are to be seen in the paintings 
of Ptolemy’s days. Humour accommodates itself 
to all grammars and thrives in all syntaxes. It 
plays with the French participles, revels in the 
German declensions and juggles with the Spanish 
jota and the Russian TCH. Humour belongs to 
all countries and, like a delicate spiral spring, it 
winds itself round and round reality just as 
Samson, when chained, wound himself round and 
round the granite pillar. 

Now, let me present to you “ The Crimson 
Smile,” a little collection of the best Russian 
humorous stories. It is worth while noting that 
Russia has produced some of her most amusing 
and entertaining literature at a time when the 
conditions of everyday life were anything but 
joyous. And this fact draws one’s attention to a 
strange but rather attractive side of the Slav tem¬ 
perament. In order to appreciate that tempera¬ 
ment at its full value one must needs try to solve 
the intricate problem of Slav mentality: an 
equation so complicated and so difficult that the 
hair of the most learned psychologists on the sub¬ 
ject has turned snowy white in attempting to And 
the correct solution. 

What is the mental attitude of the Slav? Ar for 
ourselves, people of the West, how much do we 
really know about our Eastern neighbours who 
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are themselves neighbours of that vast and impene¬ 
trable continent—Asia? When we meet, in Payis, 
London, Vienna or Berlin, a charming Russian 
refugee, with her cheekbones a little prominent, 
her smile a little cruel, her sapphire eyes a little 
steely and her pearl necklace a little fal^, have we 
the slightest idea of what is at the back her 
mind? Is even she herself aware of it? We have 
been driven to the conclusion that there are two 
main forces that move the Slav mind: Mysticism 
and Nitchevo. Mysticism, however, is not the sole 
prerogative of people who live between the Ural 
and the Dneiper. The “ Mkdchen ” of Germany, 
the Provencals of Tarascon, and the Scots on the 
banks of Loch Lomond are all imbued with 
Mysticism. The trade mark of Russian mentality 
is, if I may say so, expressed in the word 
“ Nitchevo ” pronounced “ skouchno.” Don’t ask 
me to explain exactly what “ Nitchevo ” means. 
It is perhaps the Ijrother of the Arab word 
“ Malesch ” and the cousin of the French “ a quoi 
bon.” 

The Authors I have chosen are amongst the most 
famous writers of Russian humorous literature. I 
have not included the Political satirists. Political 
satire has always been very popular in Slav 
countries and Russians are past masters of the art. 
But it is an art that belongs to the years preceding 
1917, that is before the Revolution. The Tzarist 
regime, against which it was directed, no longer 
exists and most of the people concerned are now in 
exile. Before the Revolution they used to occupy 
seats in State carriages, to-day they are glad to be 
able to take a Paris taxi; such is the turn that a 
Coup d’Etat gives to the wheel of Fate. 

During 1917 political satire was aimed at the 
Bolcheviks, and one is bound to admit that the 
period produced some of the most brilliant 
examples of Russian satire. However, in “ The 
Crimson Smile ” I have collected the best humour 
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of the Steppes but if I had included satire 
against Bolchevlsm that would most certainly not 
be amusing in the very least degree. Not very 
long ago the masters of humour and satire were 
brought together as contributors to a very interest¬ 
ing Review called “ Satiricon,” which was founded 
by the celebrated humorist Avertchenko, who died 
some years ago at Prague. In pre-war days, I 
used to admire the rather curious, but extremely 
clever illustrations which, to my mind, were even 
more original and more droll than those of the 
famous “ Simplicissimus ” of Munich. The publi¬ 
cation was unfortunately less known than its Ger¬ 
man counterpart for the simple reason that the 
Russian language is understood by very few 
Westerners. Avertchenko, himself a master -of 
humour, brought together a staff of the wittiest 
writers that Russia possessed : Mme. Teffi, whose 
writings embody the gaiety, the finesse and the wit 
of the real Slav; that most accomplished jester 
M. Roukoff; Don Aminado, a poet and prose writer 
full of sarcasm and humour, who sometimes sounds 
a poetic note of sadness; M. Asov, the author of 
many articles, whose humour has all the irony 
which politicians love to affect: M. Alexandre 
lablonovsky, a past master of political satire; M. 
Kouprine, a celebrated writer who, every now and 
then, gives up novel writing and devotes’himself to 
the gentle art of caricaturing his contemporaries; 
Boris Mirsky who, among this merry throng, 
started by writing political pampl^ets and who, 
with his natural good humour, restrained his fight¬ 
ing instincts; Sascha Rchevny, a satirical poet 
whose verses are almost untranslatable; Serge 
Qorny, d’Actyle and others. I have ei^lained 
above why in this collection I do not publish the 
work of writers who deal witljl politics. That is 
why no story from my friend Boris Mirsky, an 
incorrigible political pamphleteer, appears in this 
book. I have only allowed him to write a short 
introduction on the clear understanding that he 
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would not say a word about politics. He has kept 
his promise—^as well as a politician is able to do! 

I have also included some stories written by 
humorists of the last generation. Anton Tchek- 
hoff is one of the most famous. This celebrated 
author, now well known in England and France, 
began his career by writing humorous short stories. 
Later his laughter ceased and he became serious, 
sad and almost macabre. However, the two stories 
I publish are so light-hearted that one might 
imagine that he had written them, not on the banks 
of the Neva, but by the side of the Seine. 

In undertaking this pilgrimage into the land of 
Slav humour I most assuredly needed a ^uide—^a 
guide who would lead me through the mtricate 
labyrinth of Russian laughter. I have found this 
faithful Achates in the person of Don Aminado. 

Readers of the “The Crimson Smile” will, I 
feel sure, approve my choice when they have en¬ 
joyed the irresistible stories of this whimsical 
writer. Don Aminado is a godsend to the thou¬ 
sands of Russian exiles who read his works and 
they are truly grateful to him for cheering them 
during their sojourn in a strange land where fate 
has driven them. Don Amin^o is gaiety per¬ 
sonified. Home sickness for his native Russia has 
not damped his spirits. When he writes one 
fancies that he does not dip his pen in vodka or 
kvass, but in burgundy or chianti. . . . 

Don Aminado has chosen and translated these 
tales into French. His task has not been a light 
one. It would have been far easier to translate a 
thesis on Histology or Political Economy than to 
adapt, for French readers the style of a Tchekoff 
or an Avertchenko. Let ns then thank this skilful 
pilot who is about to conduct us with nimble steps 
across the vast plains that stretch from the Baltic 
to the Caspian so that we may hear the strange 
and perplexing echoes of Russian laughter. 

Maubicb Dhkobba. 




THE COMMON SENSE OF THE CROWD 
By Boris Mibsky 


My friends Maurice Dekobra and Don Aminado, 
French man of letters and Russian humorist—an 
old fighting comrade on the Rusian Press—have set 
me a difficult task : to write an introduction to this 
collection of Russian humorous stories. 

Russian Humour? Does it exist? Many readers 
will ask, even some of those who have a certain 
knowledge of our literature. Dostoievsky, that 
cruel genius, as a critic once described him, showed 
to the world at large the tragic side of our litera¬ 
ture. And so the foreigner is apt to think that our 
writings are always concerned with mournful con¬ 
fessions, with psychology and all sorts of morbid 
complexities that torture the Slav soul . . . but 
as for free and spontaneous fun? ... Ah! No! 

As a matter of fact, however, Russian humour 
has its history and its tradition; it comes from a 
good old stock; it has, if I may say so, a famous 
ancestry. The work of that comic Russian author 
Gogol, who has a classical reputation rings with 
hearty laughter, though it must be admitted, how¬ 
ever, that a tinge of sadness pervades his nimble- 
witted drollery: it is in short “the laughter of 
tears.” Gogol’s characters, though amusing in 
themselves shock us, for they are implacable wit¬ 
nesses of that dreadful gloom which enveloped 
Russia during the first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. After reading Gogol’s famous story “ Dead 
Souls” the great Russian poet Popchkine ex- 
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claimed: “ My God! Bussia is indeed a sad 

country.” 


* • 


• » 


» 


The space allotted to the introduction does not 
allow me to develop the subject nor to discuss the 
history of Russian humour. This book contains 
only the work of modern humorists. Anton Tchek- 
hov, who belongs to an earlier period, now long 
passed, is the sole representative of his generation. 
All the others are writers of the present day—they 
are still writing. So the Russian laughter that the 
reader will hear is not in truth the laughter of the 
Steppes but rather laughter in banishment. If our 
merry-makers have perforce carried their sense of 
fun so far from their native land, the fault is not 
theirs but is due to the historic revolution, which, 
so far as they are concerned, was by no means 
amusing. 

• ••••* 

My friends forbidding me to enter the field of 
political satire, have debarred me from writing 
about a subject of which I have some little know¬ 
ledge. If they had acted otherwise this book would 
have degenerated into a political pamphlet, because 
the history of Russian satire is the history of the 
political parties that it lampoons. Therefore one 
must omit in this collection, the work of the cele¬ 
brated Saltykov-Chtchedrine, whose stories, written 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, ex¬ 
posing the stupidity, the ignorance and the vice of 
officialdom, still remain the most scathing indict¬ 
ment of the true state of affairs at that time. 

Russian political satire which is bred by the 
political situation in the country, is naturally 
bitter, splenetic and pessimistic. One cannot for¬ 
get the definition given by the French when speak¬ 
ing of France under the old regime “ Absolutism 
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mixed with epigram ” and the paraphrase of this 
formula by the Marquis de Custine when he visited 
Russia. Be summed up the old Tzarist r^me as 

Absolutism mixed with assassination.” And in 
this dark night, under a servile yoke and among 
the storms of revolution, a new and sparkling form 
of Russian humour grew and flourished. 

• *»•»» 

M. Maurice Dekobra now presents to the reader 
a galaxy of Russian humorists whose works form 
this collection. It was my late friend Arkady 
Avertchenko, founder and mainspring of the well 
known review “ Satiricon,” who surrounded him¬ 
self with the most famous humorists and cari¬ 
caturists of his time. I shall* never forget the cam¬ 
paigns he waged as I took part in them as a modest 
volunteer newly enrolled in the battalion of 
pamphleteers. 

Has Russian life ever presented itself in a whim¬ 
sical light? Have writers been merely photo¬ 
graphers directing their captious Kodaks on men 
and things? Certainly not. The funny side of life 
exists not only on the banks of the Thames but 
also on the banks of the Neva. However, one must 
be able to see the funny side. Is it not the function 
of the humorist to present things to his reader in 
an amusing light? 

The appeal of our humour is by no means local; 
it is human and can therefore be appreciated by the 
world in general. Gallic humour, which is a sign 
of the sound mental balance of the French nation, 
is certainly more direct than ours, its wit is quicker 
and more flippant, its verve more sparkling. The 
humour of every race varies according to natural 
temperament. But humour itself, which is a 
healthy safety valve, remains the same. 
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Along with the bubbling and fizsy champagne of 
French wit let us pour out the good wine of our 
own humour. Home dweller or exile, absolutist 
or revolutionist, we laugh at our failings, see fun 
in the dreary and interminable round of daily life. 
A race that has the courage to make the silent 
Bteppes echo with its laughter is a healthy rac.e in 
spite of everything. It will survive its most 
severe trials and worst calamities. It will win 
through by reason of its optimism which is a sure 
sign of its vitality—laughter is a healthy balm 
for which no chemist has the prescription. 

»»•••» 

Very different is the political satire which is 
called forth by various forms of government; every 
nation has its own way of expressing its ideas but 
the humour that tilts at the foibles of human nature 
can be appreciated by the whole world. The 
laughter of a healthy race has a universal appeal 
whether it is in the Steppes or on the hospitable 
banks of the Seine or the Thames. 

Boris Mirsky. 


BORIS MIRSKY 

JoumaliBt, political pamphleteer, Boris Uirshy has contri- 
buted to numerous Russian newspapers and reviews. He is 
the well-known author of a book of satirical and political 
articles published by SATIRIOON called THE RED THISTLE. 
He left Russia in 1920 and now lives in Paris, where he still 
continues his political and literary activities. 




ANTON TCHEKHOV 

One of the most famous Bussian writers; in 
England he is well known and his plays have been 
produced here from time to time. He began his 
career by writing amusing short stories which made 
him very popular in his own country. 

Being a shrewd observer with a keen sense of 
the ridiculous, he describes the ordinary events oi 
daily life with delightful touches of humour. 
Tchekhov makes us laugh whilst Gogol makes us 
cry. 




THE OANDELABBA 


Gabbtino in his arms a parcel wrapped in number 
23 of the “Nouvelles de la Bourse,” Sacha 
Smirnov, the only son of his mother, hesitated for 
a moment and then entered Doctor Eochelkov’s 
consulting room. 

“ Hullo, my dear boy! ” said the doctor, “ well, 
well, and how are you? I hope you feel better.” 

Sacha winked, put his hand to his heart and re¬ 
plied in a voice bursting with excitement: 

“ Mother sends you her compliments, Ivan 
Nicholaievitch, and bids me to offer you her heart¬ 
felt thanks—I am her only son and you have saved 
my life—^you have pulled me through a dangerous 
illness and ^e neither of us know how we can 
express our latitude.” 

“Don’t mention it, my boy,” interrupted the 
doctor. “ I have simply done what anyone else 
would have done in my place.” 

“ I am my mother’s only son ... we are poor 
and we really cannot pay you properly for your 
kind care and attention. That worries us, doctor; 
but, however, my mother and myself . . . her 
only^ son, be^ you to accept, as a mark of our 
gratitude, this valuable old bronze—^a remarkable 
work of art.” 

“You are mistaken, mv boy,” protested the 
doctor, “ please don’t think an^hing more about 

“ No—no—I beg of you not to refuse,” continued 
Sacha, opening the parcel. “ If you do you will 
break both my mother’s heart and my own. It is 
really a beautiful piece of work—really % fine old 
bronze. It came to us with toy father’s tMtigs, and 
we kept it in remembrance of him. Father used to 
buy old bronzes and sell them to connoisseurs. 
My mother and myself carry on the business.” 

11 2 
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Sacha took out the contents of the parcel and 
put it on the table. It was a bronze candelabra of 
the ordinary size but of very fine workmanship and 
design. It represented a group; upon a pedestal 
stood two female figures in the costume of Ere, 
posed in attitude that I have neither the skill nor 
the audacity to describe. The figures had such 
saucy smiles and such impudent looks that, had it 
not been their duty to support the candelabra, one 
would have expected them to jump down from their 
pedestal into the middle of the room and perform 
some bacchanalian dance so terrible that 1 hardly 
dare think about it. 

On catching sight of the present the doctor 
scratched the back of his ear, coughed, and, with¬ 
out the slightest necessity, blew his nose. 

“Yes, it is certainly a very handsome work of 
art,” he murmured, “ but—how shall we say—it is 
—um—^a little too free. It is not simply that the 
fignires are undraped. ... It is much worse 
than that.” 

“ How do you mean? ” 

“ The serpent that tempted Eve could not have 
conceived anything more—more disturbing. To 
exhibit such a daring, such an immodest thing here 
would damn my room and ruin my reputation.” 

“ What weird ideas you have about art, doctor,” 
said Sacha, greatly annoyed. “ It is a magnificent 
piece of work. Look at it. Its beauty, the elegance 
of its design. Do not they appeal to your finer 
feelings, don’t they touch your very soul? When 
one looks at such workmanship one forgets the 
material side. . . . Notice how marvellously the 
movement of the figures is expressed.” 

“ I understand all that quite well, my boy,” 
interrupted the doctor, “ but I have a family, re¬ 
member^ my children play in this room and ladies 
come in here.” 

“ Of course, if you are only going to look at this 
chef oeuvre from a vulgar point of view, that is an 
end of the matter. But surely, doctor, you can rise 
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above vulgarity and in that case your refusal 
would grieve both my mother and myself all the 
more. 1 am her only son and you have saved my 
life. We are giving you something that we prize 
most highly—and our only regret is that we have 
not its fellow to make the pair.” 

“ Thank you, my dear boy— I thoroughly appre¬ 
ciate the kind thought. Give my respects to your 
mother; however, put yourself in my place; my 
children play here, ladies use this room ... all 
the same, I will keep it, come what may ... it 
is impossible to explain to you the reason of—of—” 

“ There is nothing to explain,” said Sacha with 
delight. “ Place the candelabra here, next to this 
vase—ah ! what a pity we have not got its fellow! 
Oh, how I wish we had! Au revoir, doctor.” 

After Sacha had gone, the doctor gazed at the 
candelabra for a long time, scratched himself again 
behind the ear and wondered what he could do with 
the wretched thing. “ It is undoubtedly a marvel¬ 
lous piece of work,” he thought—“ it would be a 
pity to throw it away—^but I can’t possibly keep it 
in my house . . . hum. . . . The point is, 

to whom can I give it?” 

After pondering for some time, his thoughts 
turned to his dear old friend Kripounov, the 
lawyer, whose services he had so frequently made 
use of- 

“ The workmanship is undoubtedly excellent,” 
concluded the doctor. “As he is my friend and 
consequently refuses to accept his' fees, it would be 
a gracious act to give him this unique chef d’oeuvre 
—I’ll go and take the devilish thing to him. That’s 
the idea, he is a bachelor and not very squeamish.” 

Without further delay the doctor dressed him¬ 
self, took the candelabra and went to Kripounov’s 
house. 

“Good morning, old boy,” said the doctor, 
finding the lawyer at home. “ Here, I am . . . 

and I have come to thank yon for all your kind 
assistance and advice. Tou absolutely refuse to 
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accept your fees, so please take this trifle. Here 
it is, my dear fellow.” 

When the lawyer caught sight of the trifle he was 
delighted. 

“ That, why it’s perfectly marvellous.” Then 
he burst out laughing. “ Sapristi—^a thing like 
that is enough to damn a saint. Life-like! Charm¬ 
ing! But where did you pick up a treasure like 
that? ” 

When his enthusiasm had evaporated, the lawyer 
gave a furtive glance at the door and said : 

“ Only, my dear old chap, take it away, I don’t 
want it.” 

“Why?” said the doctor, astonished. 

“ Because . . . my mother comes here . . . 
my clients . . . and besides it would be a 
nuisance because of the servant.” 

“No! No! Don’t refuse it,” said the doctor, 
gesticulating. “ That would be a most unfriendly 
act on your part. Look! What action—what ex¬ 
pression . . . now say no more. You won’t 
offend me, will you? ” 

“ If only they were slightly clothed, a fig leaf— 
or . . .” But the doctor gesticulated all the 

more and rushed from Kripounov’s room. Happy 
at being relieved of his present, he returned to his 
home. . . . 

After his departure the lawyer examined the 
candelabra very carefully from every point of view 
and, exactly as the doctor had done, began to rack 
his brains and wonder how he could get rid of the 
wretched present, 

“ It is a charming piece,” he said to himself; 
“ ’twould be a pity to throw it away, but all the 
same it is impossible to keep it in the house. The 
best thing would be to make a present of it to some¬ 
body. . . . Ah! this evening I’ll offer it to Chame- 
kine, the comedian. The rascal loves knick-knacks 
of this kind, and by a stroke of good lock to-day 
happens to be his benefit performance.” 

No sooner said than done. The candelabra was 
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once more carefully wrapped up and given to the 
comedian Chamekine. In the evening, his dressing- 
room was filled with visitors who admired the pre¬ 
sent. There was a continual babble of admiration 
and laughter, punctuated every now and then with 
titters that sounded like the neighing of horses. 
After a while an actress knocked at the door and 
called out, “ Can I come in? ” Instantly the come¬ 
dian replied, “ No, no, my dear! I am not 
dressed! ” 

When the performance was over the comedian 
shrugged his shoulders, stretched out his arms and 
ejaculated: 

“ Good heavens, what am I to do with the damned 
thing? After all, I live in a respectable house! I 
receive my actress friends- It is not a photo¬ 

graph that one can hide in a drawer! ” 

<< Why not sell it, sir? ” suggested the dresser 
who was taking off the comedian’s “ make-up.” 
“ There is an old woman not far from here who 
buys antique bronzes. Ask for Mme. Smirnov. 
Everybody knows her.” 

The actor followed his advice. 

Two days later Doctor Kochelkov, his finger on 
his forehead, was studjdng biliary acids in his con¬ 
sulting-room. Suddenly the door opened and in 
came Sacha Smirnov. He was smiling joyfully and 
his whole bearing denoted happiness. He carried 
in his hand something wrapped in a newspaper. 

“ Doctor! ” he began, bursting with excitement. 
“ Imagine my delight—here is a piece of good luck 
for you! We have succeeded in getting the feUow 
to your candelabra—my mother is delighted! . . . 
And so am I! her only son . . . you have saved 
mv life ... so take it^, doctor! Take it!” 
Thereupon Sacha, tremblipg with excitement, 
deposited the candelabra in front of the doctor. 
The latter opened his mouth, he tried to speak, but 
could not utter a sound : he had lost the use of his 
tongue. 


THE PRIZE BOND 


Ivan Dmitritch, a little man belonging to the 
lower middle classes, whose household expenses 
amounted to about twelve hundred roubles a year, 
and who was very contented with his lot, sat on 
the sofa After dinner and began to read the news¬ 
paper. 

“ I forgot to look at the paper to-day,” said his 
wife, as she cleared the table. “ See if there is a 
list of drawings.” 

‘‘ Yes, there is,” replied Ivan Dmitritch, “ but 
isn’t it too late to redeem your bond? ” 

“ No, I paid the interest last Tuesday.” 

What is the number? ” 

“ Series 9,499, bond 26.” 

‘‘Right. . . . We’ll have a look.” 

Ivan Dmitritch did not believe in luck. In the 
ordinary way nothing would have persuaded him 
to go through the list of drawings, but to-day, for 
the want of something better to do—and because he 
had the newspaper under his nose—he ran his 
finger from top to bottom of the numbers of the 
series. The irony of fate decreed that on the second 
line from the top, the number 9,499 caught his eye. 
Without looking at the number of the bond, with¬ 
out verifying it any further, he let the paper slip 
from his lap and, as if he had been soused with iced 
water, he felt a delightful tremor in the pit of his 
stomach, which was at the same time both provok¬ 
ing and pleasant. 

“ Macha, number 9,499 is there,” said he, un¬ 
moved. 

His wife stared at him with bewildered astonish¬ 
ment and saw that he was not joking. 

i6 
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“ 9,499? ” she repeated, turning pale as she put 
the folded cloth on the table. 

“ Yes, yes, it is quite true.” 

“ And the number of the bond? ” 

“ Ah, yes! There is still that. But, wait a bit. 
No, but just think of it! Anyway, it is the number 
of the series. Do you realise that? ” 

Iran Dmitritch gazed at his wife with a vacant 
grin like a baby who has had some glittering object 
dangled in front of it. His wife grinned in the same 
way. She too was satisfied that he had only men¬ 
tioned the series and was not in any hurry to find 
out the number of the winning bond. One can get 
great pleasure from the anticipation of a possible 
happiness. 

“It is our series,” continued Iran Dmitritch 
after a long pause. The chances are that we hare 
won. It is, of course, only a probability, but it is 
there.” 

“ Ah, well—now hare a look.” 

^ “ Wait a minute! It is always too soon to be 
disillusioned. There it is, on the second line from 
the top; so it carries with it a prize of 75,000 
roubles. That is not an ordinary sum of money, 
it represents solid capital. And if, in a minute, I 
find, in the list, number 26—my word! \i^at 
would you say if we hare really won? ” 

The couple grinned and looked at each other for 
some time in silence. The prospect of happiness 
dumbfounded them; they were not able eren to 
imagine nor to say why both of them needed 76,000 
roubles, nor what they would buy with it, nor 
where they would go. Their minds were simply 
fixed on the numbers 9,499 and 75,000: they kept 
reckoning them up. As to their good fortune they 
hardly thought about it. ’ 

Iran Dmitritch, the new^ipaper in his hand, 
paced the room time after time, and only when the 
first thrill of emotion had passed off, did he begin 
to anticipate a little. 

“ Now, if we hare won,” said he, “ it will mean 
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an entirely new life for ue—a complete change. 
The bond is yours, but if it belonged to me I should 
begin by buying some property up to 26,000 
roubles: 10,000 would go in unusual expenses; 
such as new furniture ... a trip abroad—pay¬ 
ing off debts, etc. . . . the remainder, which 

would amount to 40,000 roubles, I should put in 
the bank.” 

“Yes, an estate, that wouldn’t be amiss,” said 
his wife, sitting down with her hands in her lap. 

“ Somewhere in the province of Toula or Orel. 
At first we need not go into the country; later on, 
we can.” 

And a series of most delightful and idyllic pic¬ 
tures presented themselves to his mind one after 
the other; in each one he saw himself supremely 
happy and in perfect health. The weather was 
warm—very warm. Here, after regaling himself 
with a hash of okrochka au kvas, he stretched him¬ 
self on his stomach on the warm sand on the banks 
of a river or in his garden under a lime tree. It 
was hot, his son and his daughter, lying near by, 
made pies or caught beetles in the grass. He slept 
blissfully without thinking of an^hing and felt 
through every fibre of his being that he had not to 
go to the office either to-day, to-morrow or the day 
after. When he had had enough of dreaming, he 
went to the mowers in the meadows or to find mush¬ 
rooms in the forest or maybe he went to watch the 
peasants fishing. When the sun had set, he took a 
towel, some soap, and went to bathe, undressing 
leisurely he rubbed his chest for some time and got 
into the water. Whilst he soaped himself little fish 
sported playfully around; some green weeds waved 
in the stream. After the bathe, he had tea with 
cream and crackers. ... In the evening he took 
a stroll or played cards with some neighbours. 

“ Yes, it would be a good idea to buy a piece of 
land,” said his wife, who was also dreaming of the 
future, and one could see by her expression that 
she was entranced by her thoughts. 
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Ivan Dmitritch pictured the rainy autumn with 
its chilly winds and St. Martin’s summer. At this 
season of the year it would be pleasant to take long 
walks in the garden by the side of the river as one 
felt inclined, in order to keep fit, then to drink a 
good glass of vodka with salted mushrooms or 
cucumber and fennel and then drink another 
bumper. The scamping children would bring in 
carrots and radishes . . . smelling of the freshly 
dug soil. Then one would stretch oneself on the 
couch after having leisurely glanced at the illus¬ 
trated paper, would cover one’s face with it and, 
with waistcoat unbuttoned, doze off. 

St. Martin’s summer is followed by rough 
weather. It rains day and night, the leafless trees 
creak; the wind is dank and chilly. Dogs, horses, 
fowls, are all wet, sad and pitiful. There is 
nowhere to go, one has to stay indoors, to pace up 
and down the rooms looking longingly out of the 
windows that are covered with steam. One is 
bored. 

Ivan Dmitritch stopped short and looked at his 
wife. 

“ Do you know, Macha, that I would willingly 
go abroad.” 

And he began to think it would be nice to go at 
the end of the summer to the south of France, 
Italy . . . India. 

“ I would go abroad, too,” said his wife. 
“ But first look at the number of the bond! ” 

“ In a minute! Directly . . .” 

He paced up and down the room and continued 
to dream. A thought flashed through his mind: 
suppose his wife did go abroad? It is pleasant to 
travel alone, or in the company of gay, lightsome 
ladies, who live for the present moment, but not 
with those who spend their time talking about the 
children, and get worried and bothered over every 
kopek. Then Ivan pictured his wife in her com¬ 
partment surrounded by a pile of parcels and bags. 
She grumbles that the journey maJces her ill; she 
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grieves about spending so much money: one has 
to get out at the station and find hot water and 
sandwiches for her . . . she won’t have the 

dinner because it costs too much. . . . 

“ I should have to account for every kopek,” 
thought he, looking at his wife. ” It is her bond, 
not mine. And what would she do in a foreign 
country? What new sights would she see? She 
would either shut herself up in the hotel, or she 
would dog my footsteps. . . . I’m sure of it.” 

And for the first time in his life he noticed how 
his wife had aged and grown ugly, how she 
savoured of the kitchen, whilst as for himself, he 
was 'still young, sprightly and active, ready to 
marry again if needs be. 

“ Of course, this is all absurd nonsense,” 
thought he ... “ but what could she do abroad? 
What would she appreciate? Oh, yes, she would 
go . . , I’m sure of it. ... As a matter of 
fact, to her Naples or the suburbs of Moscow would 
be all one. She would only annoy me. I should 
be under her thumb. I can see that already; once 
she got the money she would lock it up in her usual 
way. . . . She would deceive me about it . . . 
she would give the children plenty, but make me 
account for every kopek.” 

Ivan Dmitritch called to mind his relations. All 
his brothers and sisters, his uncles and his aunts 
would hear of his good luck; they would cringe, 
they would begin begging with smiig smiles. The 
odious and pitiful crew. By giving, one would 
merely encourage them to beg: whilst refusal 
would call forth curses and nasty remarks. They 
would wish all possible bad luck to the successful 
winners. Their faces, that hitherto he had re¬ 
garded with indifference, would now become hate¬ 
ful and repugnant, 

“Keptiles,” he thought. 

And his wife’s face also seemed hateful and re¬ 
pugnant. Eancour towards her seethed in his 
heart and he thought with devilish joy: 
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“ She does not understand money, that accounts 
for her greed. If she won, she would give me a 
paltry hundred kopeks and put the rest in a safe.” 

He gazed at his wife, not with a smile but with a 
look of disgust. She also looked at him ill- 
naturedly. She conjured up beautiful dreams of 
the things she would do, the projects she would 
make; she knew quite well the trend of her hus¬ 
band’s thoughts—she knew that he would imme¬ 
diately make a grab for the whole amount. 

“It is pleasant to dream about other people’s 
money,” said her eyes. “Take care!” 

The husband understood her look; hate rankled 
in his heart and in order to deceive his wife, he 
turned hurriedly to the fourth page of the news¬ 
paper. He blurted out triumphantly: 

“Series 9,499, bond 46, not 26!” 

Hope and hate vanished together. Immediately 
it seemed to Ivan Dmitritch and his wife that their 
room was gloomy, small and low; that the dinner 
they had eaten, instead of satisfying them, weighed 
heavily on their stomachs, and that the evenings 
that they spent together were long and dreary. 

“Sapristi!” exclaimed Ivan Dmitritch sud¬ 
denly, “ somebody has trodden on the paper, it is 
smothered with dirt and grit. The rooms are never 
swept! I must clear out of here—by all that’s holy 
—or I shall go raving mad and hang myself on the 
nearest tree! ” 





VLASS DOROCHEVITCH 

Political writer and pamphleteer, he thoroughly 
deserves his title of the Prince of Journalists in 
Russia. He was one of the best known and most 
picturesque figures of the old regime. He died in 
1920 : killed during the turmoil of the revolution. 
In the course of his career he made extensive 
journeys through Europe and the Far East which 
he described in his works. A frequent visitor to 
Paris and without doubt he owes some of his 
sprightliness and wit to the influence of that centre 
of gaiety and refinement. 




ONE CAN BE DECEIVED AS TO THE 
HEELS 

(A Chinese Tale) 

Like everything else that comes from China, this 
story is wonderfully wise, profound and, withal, 
extremely instructive. 

People are like guns. One loads them from 
behind. 

Contrary to the assertion of pedagogues, with 
regard to the young that healthy ideas must be 
inculcated into the head, governments everywhere 
continue to inculcate them from behind and even 
lower still. 

The Chinese, as one knows, have gone to the 
extreme limit in the application of this system. 
They implant sensible ideas into the minds of their 
citizens by strokes of the bamboo on their heels. 

Why upon the heels? 

Doubtless because from the point of view of 
punishment, the mind descends into the heels. 

Well, having descended into the heels, it receives 
its lesson from strokes of the bamboo in the proper 
place. 

The child of the sun, the brother of the moon, 
the father of all the stars in heaven; the conqueror 
of all the nations upon earth, the master of all the 
Kings, Emperors, Tzars, Sultans and other 
princes, the great, the glorious, the all-powerful 
and very wise Bogdykhan Tching-Tchang sat in the 
council of the Empire among, the chosen of his 
Mandarins. He was exceeding^ fat and had a very 
fine skin. Bogdykhan reflected and spoke. And 
his voice sounded like a bell. 

“ In our wisdom, we desire to know what is 
taking place in China. Amongst you, our chosen 
Mandarins, we see our glorious Toun-Li, more than 
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all of us he is in touch with the people. He is chief 
of the police, controls the food supply and keeps 
an eye on public morals. He feeds the people with 
rice and bamboo. Glorious and wise Toun-Li, rise 
and without regard for thy noble heels tell us how 
fares our China.” 

Everybody raised a finger in token of respect for 
Bogdykhan. 

Toun-Li rose in due course and, after making, 
according to the ceremonial, 472 bows, spoke : 

“Son of Heaven! The dog bays the moon. 
And this gives me courage to speak in thy presence. 
The worm will tell the truth. Because it is neces¬ 
sary to invent a lie. Well, how without brains has 
the worm intelligence for that? People of intellect 
Invent, but for fools the truth is good enough. 
Pekin is at enmity with Nankin, Nankin with 
Canton, Canton with Shanghai. Nevertheless, 
China is prosperous. The prosperity of China is 
so great that all foreign devils shrivel up with envy. 
One example alone will suffice, great and wise 
Bogdykhan. The prosperity of China is so great 
that here the hens lay golden «ggs.” 

“ What, eggs of gold? ” exclaimed Bogdykhan. 
And his voice was like the sound of silver bells. 
“ But that only happens in fairy tales! ” Toun-Li, 
having made 472 bows, replied : 

“ That happens also in countries where pros¬ 
perity is traditional—in China. If you were not 
Bogdykhan, I should say to, you: go yourself to 
the market without treading on your miserable 
worm as you went. How much the half score are 
eggs? Ten ducats! A ducat an egg! In other 
countries in order to earn a ducat a man has to 
slave from morning tilf night. But with us? A 
hen has clucked—a ducat: Eot! Eot! Eot! 
Eodette! . . . a ducat.” 

Everyone raised a finger in token of surprise; 
only the wise Tchi-San spoke: 

“ Wherever hens have too pleasant a life, 
ordinary people suffer.” 
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But Bogdykhan, with befievolence, made a sign 
for him to be quiet and said : 

“ Our great master Tchi-San is very wise also; 
but, Toun-Li, heed him not. Wisdom exists on the 
earth to cast a gloom over joy. There are clouds 
in heaven to blot out the Sun. As you were saying, 
Toun-Li? . . . Kot! Kot! Kot! Kodette—a 

ducat! ” 

“ Kot! Kot! Kodette—^a ducat! . . . Kot! 

Kot! Kodette—a ducat! ” 

And all the council of the Empire repeated with 
enthusiasm : 

“ Kot! Kot! Kodette—^a ducat! . . .” 

Never yet had there been a stance so gay. 

Bogdykhan beat the gong and announced : 

“ I declare the meeting of the Council of the 
Empire at an end. The Council of the Empire is 
the home of boredom, of care and of depression. 
Well, I am now too happy, too gay, too elated to 
sit in a place so wearisome. I authorise for three 
days throughout Pekin there shall be public festivi¬ 
ties and ffites to commemorate this happy event.” 

And the council of the Empire dissolved with the 
cries of: “Kot! Kot! Kodette—^a ducat! Kot! 
Kot! Kodette—a ducat! ” 

In a very happy frame of mind Bogdykhan 
Tching-Tchang took a stroll in his gardens. 

He promoted to the first class the first Mandarin 
of the fourth class that he met. 

He promoted to the rank of fibld-marshal the 
nurse of his eldest son whom he found there, and 
he went on distributing decorations of the dragon- 
flowered robes and hat-buttons like stars in the 
Milky Way. 

And in so doing he camfe to an isolated kiosk, 
where, among the flowers, lived the wise Tchi-San. 

“ I like the wise only at a distance,” said 
Bogdykhan; “when they are near one does not 
know what to say to them! As for you wise folk, 
one cannot confer upon you the Order of the 
Dragon of the third class, of the second class or 
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even of the first class. The yellow or blue robes 
give you no satisfaction. You are not even 
interested in buttons.” 

“O great and glorious Bogdykhan! ” replied the 
wise man, “ if you give me half a score of eggs in 
your infinite favour, I should not be able to find 
in our Chinese language words to thank you ! ” 

“ What? You, the wise man! ” exclaimed Bogdy¬ 
khan, astonished, “ you would be pleased with a 
gift so insignificant! ” 

“ Ought fools only to eat? ” asked Tchi-San. “ I 
have, had the honour of expounding to you that 
where hens have a too agreeable life, ordinary 
people suffer. Very well: Kot! Kot! Kodette! a 
ducat! But then the people are bound to die of 
hunger.” 

“ May the dragons rid me of this wretched Toun- 
Li! ” cried Bogdykhan in despair. ‘‘ He has 
treated me, the Son of Heaven, as if I were a farm¬ 
yard cock. I, who rule over 400 million Chinese, 
I am making merry like a cock in his hen-house! 
Kot! Kot! Kodette!—a ducat! ” 

Bogdykhan was so affected that he forgot to give 
the wise Tchi-San his half score of eggs. He 
hurried back to his palace, gave orders to cancel 
immediately all the f^tes and festivities, the fire¬ 
works and the illuminations, and summoned the 
Council of the Empire for pressing and important 
business. The Council of the Empire assembled. 

The great Bogdykhan was solemn and his voice 
sounded like a drum. 

“ That villain Toun-Li,” said he, “ has depicted 
this morning the fiourishing condition of our 
China : well, the country, it seems, is going to the 
dogs! In our country hens lay eggs worth a ducat 
a piece and wise men, like Tchi-San, the ornament, 
the pride and the adornment of our kingdom, is 
reduced to being starved to death! Think what 
posterity will say, what the history of our times 
will record: 

«‘ During the reign of Bogdykhan Tchi-San, 
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the wise, the celebrated, the great Tchi-San, the 
pride and ornament of the Cemstial Empire, died 
of hunger! ’ 

“ They will ask a schoolboy eight years of age: 

‘ What was Bogdykhan Tching-Tchang renowned 
for? ’ And the little urchin will reply : ‘ For the 
fact that in his reign wise men died of hunger. 
That is how the eminent philosopher Tchi-San 
died.’ And the master, instead of thrashing him, 
will say : ‘ Quite right! ’ My descendants will 
delete my name from the list of their ancestors! 
It will become a disgrace, a scandal to future 
generations! This is what you have brought me by 
your bragging, vile Toun-Li: Kot! Kot! Kodette! 
—a ducat!” 

Toun-Li, hiding his heels, stood up briskly and, 
after having made 437 bows prescribed by the cere¬ 
monial, said : 

“ If the foolish son of my father has leave to 
speak, I wish to say a word, great Bogdykhan! ” 

“ In our extreme leniency, we give you permis¬ 
sion : you may once more pollute the air with your 
breath. Speak, and we will listen to your babbling, 
basest of our creatures! ” 

“ Son of Heaven! ” said Toun-Li, falling at the 
feet of Bogdykhan, “ the crime has been stated. 
Eggs cost a ducat a-piece. It only remains to dis¬ 
cover the heels of those who are to blame for it.” 

And all the Mandarins were of ^opinion that the 
words of Toun-Li were perfectly in order, accord¬ 
ing to the laws and customs of the Celestial 
Empire. 

“ The question is to discover the appropriate 
heels! ” said the wise Tchi-San. 

“That is so!” corroborated Toun-Li with 
enthusiasm; “wisdom herself speaks through your 
mouth, eminent Tchi-San! Exactly, the appro¬ 
priate heels! Whose heels are criminally respon¬ 
sible for raising the price of eggs in the villages? 
Who deals in eggs in the villages? Who disposes 
of them to be sold in the town? The peasants? 
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. . . Then, their heels are the cause of all the 

trouble. One must beat their heels with the 
bamboo and the price of eggs will fall! ” 

“ Your view appears to me to be prompted by 
wisdom! ” said Bogdykhan; “ Toun-Li, give the 
requisite orders.” 

Seven forests of bamboo were sufficient to incul¬ 
cate into the Chinese peasants a reasonable price 
for eggs. 

Well, eggs grew dearer. 

In the market they were sold for two ducats each. 
The peasants explained it in this way. 

“ A ducat for the egg and a ducat for the bam¬ 
boo. The heels also have their value, have they 
not? ” 

The wise Tchi-San laid down in his pavilion and 
was dying of hunger amongst the flowers. Bogdy¬ 
khan came and found him. 

“ The remedy which has been tried, the bamboo, 
has not succeeded! ” cried he in despair. 

And the wise man, calling forth his remaining 
energy, murmured : 

“ One can bip deceived as to the heels. Son of 
Heaven!”* 

Bogdykhan ordered the whole Council of the 
Empire to be summoned immediately. 

This was done. 

“I will speak to you frankly. Mandarins,” said 
Bogdykhan. And his words were like cold tea. 
“ I do not like wise men. The breed is a source of 
worry. Ordinary people, at any rate, are not wise 
men. They live their allotted span and when they 
die, they expire gracefully; the soul is delighted! 
But God preserve me from having the care of a 
celebrity. One is responsible to posterity for him. 
If he dies, what did he die of? How? Why? In 
what way? The great Tchi-San is at death’s door. 
Eggs are still up in price and never has immortality 
been so near him as now. All your efforts have 
been in vain, Toun-Li.” 

“ Son of Heaven! give heed to thy divine faith. 
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It is necessary for the sake of your country! ” 
cried Toun-Li, after having made 437 bows pre¬ 
scribed by etiquette; “ the trouble is known ; it is 
the high price of eggs. One has discovered the 
remedy: it is bamboos. One is deceived only in 
the application. One has not applied them to the 
appropriate heels.” 

“That’s it, that’s it!” the wise Tchi-San said 
it: “ One is deceived as to the heels.” 

“ As for me, the stupid son of my father, I am 
happy to associate myself with this great wise man. 
It only remains now to apply the bamboo to the 
proper heels. We have applied the almighty 
bamboo to the heels of the peasant. But in buying 
and selling there are always two culprits. He who 
sells at a high price and he who buys at a high 
price. Prevent the inhabitants of Pekin from pay¬ 
ing two ducats for an egg. By doing this they only 
encourage high living, breed cupidity and corrupt 
the peasants. Let their heels learn by measure of 
bamboos not to encourage vices! It is necessary to 
put down prodigality.” 

“ Toun-Li,” cried Bogdykhan, “^our reason is 
prompted by the rules of logic and justice. Toun- 
Li, give the requisite orders! ” 

“ This time it will need a great many bamboos,” 
observed the Mandarin who had the keeping of the 
Treasury. 

“ Ought I by chance to be parsimonious to my 
subjects in the matter of bamboos? ” cried Bogdy¬ 
khan with feeling. 

And the combat against prodigality was waged 
in all the markets of Pekin. 

It lasted three whole days. 

And the fourth day eggs cost four ducats a-piece. 

No one would risk buying eggs openly in the 
market. They were sold secretly so their price 
doubled. 

The wise Tchi-San took care not to go to the 
market himself; he sent his cook. 

The cook arrived late from the market walking 
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on her toes like a ballet dancer. But instead of 
four eggs she brought back only one. 

Bogdykhan, in his infinite solicitude for wisdom, 
came to learn news of Tchi-San. He found him in 
agony. 

The wise man merely pointed with his finger to 
his heels and murmured : 

“ They have made a mistake. . . 

Bogdykhan began to sob. 

“Tchi-San! The wise! The great! The Master! 
Hold on! Postpone your death by at least one day. 
I swe&r to you by the dragons that all shall be put 
right by to-morrow. The incompetent Toun-Li 
shall lose his head.” 

And Bogdykhan ordered the Council of the 
Empire to be summoned immediately. 

The Son of Heaven was angry. His eyes flashed 
fire. His voice echoed like thunder. He cried : 

“ Vile Toun-Li! Prepare to put on the block 
that rotten onion that you dare to call your head! 
The great Tchi-San is dying and history is about 
to cover our names with ignominy! ” 

Toun-Li threw himself on the ground before 
Bogdykhan, crying out: 

“ Son of Heaven! Surely it is all the same 
whether a wretched head like mine falls to-day or 
to-morrow? One day of life, Master of the 
Universe! And I swear that the proper heels shall 
be found. We have examined all the heels in China, 
missing only the very ones that we should not have 
done. Now I have found them! Who lays the 
eggs? The hens! We must give the hens the bam¬ 
boo on their heels. Do not lay expensive eggs, do 
not lay them.” 

The whole Council of the Empire beamed with 
joy when they heard a finding so simple and clear 
and so just. 

“ Toun-Li, give the necessary orders,” com¬ 
manded Bogdykhan. 

And it was done. 

During the whole day, throughout China, one 
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had to shout at the top of one’s voice, because so 
many hens were clucking. 

They were caught, turned upside down and their 
heels were beaten with bamboo. 

Well, the next day the hens ceased to lay. 

A prey to mortal worry, Bogdykhan went to visit 
the wise Tchi-San in his pavilion amongst the 
flowers. 

Tchi-San was dying. 

With the gentle smile of the wise, he spoke to 
Bogdykhan, who sobbed at his feet; he summoned 
up all his remaining strength and said : 

“ You concerned yourself, Son of Heaven, about 
what history will say of you. Do not worry. 
Nothing very bad. It will say : ‘ Tching-Tchang 
was a good Bogdykhan. He had the very best in¬ 
tentions. But bad luck pursued him: he was 
‘deceived about the heels.’ Do not grieve, however, 
Son of Heaven. Such is the fate of good Bogdy- 
khans on earth. They are always being deceived 
about the heels.” 

So spoke the wise Tchi-San. Then he died. 



HOW HASSAN LOST HIS TROUSERS 


Ah ! well, euch is the title of this story. 

Eovo Hassan lost his trousers. 

And this is how it happened ; 

In the large and beautiful town of Bagdad there 
lived a merchant, rich and respected. 

What-was his name? 

When he played at the knee of his mother . . . 
(is not paradise at the knee of a mother?) she called 
him : 

Hassan-Hekki. Hassan the Happy. 

He was young, beautiful, intelligent and rich. 

Immensely rich. 

What did he need! 

However Hassan resolved to marry. 

No sooner said than done. 

He was affianced to the most beautiful girl in the 
town. 

She was . . . she was . . . no, words are 
powerless to express it. 

Music only would be able to do justice to her 
beauty: 

In short, Sir, she was as beautiful as your sweet¬ 
heart. 

And yours. 

And yours, my dear Sir! 

(In this way I hope I shall satisfy all tastes.) 

Hassan invited all Bagdad to the wedding feast. 

It was at this time that the cooks of Bagdad 
showed that one was right to look upon them as 
the great master-cooks of the world. 

And amongst the flocks the fatal news spread: 

The end of the world has come! Hassan had 
made up his mind to kill all the lambs to stuff 
them with pistachio nuts and roast them. 

34 
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At the sight of this wedding, ^y, rich and 
sumptuons, the women shed tears of jealousy while 
they stuffed themselves sorbets, rose-coloured 
Turkish Delight, sweetmeats fragrant with the 
petals of the peach, the almond and the a]pricot. 

The young girls ate only those made of lilac and 
violet, taking an oath to taste no other until their 
own wedding. 

One’s head whirled with so much music. 

The young could hardly stand on their feet, they 
had danced too much. 

Wine, forbidden by the Koran, upset old and 
respectable people, like a slave who throws himself 
at your feet to trip you up. 

At last midnight struck, the hour looked for. 

The women led the bride into her elegant bed 
chamber. 

Laughing and joking they undressed her and laid 
her in the nuptial bed swathed in filmy lace. 

The lady match-maker went to fetch Hassan. 

Accompanied by his friends he came as it behoves 
a man young and wise. 

He came with a step gay and sprightly, but with¬ 
out undue haste. 

Because a wise man is never in a hurry : neither 
for the scaffold nor for his wedding. 

Why hurry, since life itself fiies like an arrow! 

Without undue haste, he went up to the bed. 

But at this moment . . . suddenly . . . 

Hassan lost his trousers. 

There were tremendous peals of laughter. 

The old people shrieked as though they had been 
killed. 

The laughter of the young ladies tinkled like 
bells. 

As for the men they rolled on the ground. 

The bride who saw everything through the lace 
curtain could not stop giggling and to hide it she 
shook her bracelets desperately. 

Hassan stood there abashed and his naked legs 
blushed. 
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Overcome with shame he picked up his trousers 
and rushed out of the house. 

In the courtyard he leapt on to the first horse he 
came to, which doubtless belonged to one of his 
guests, dug his heels into its flanks and set out at 
full gallop. 

A burst of laughter followed him. 

Upon what small trifles does the happiness of 
man depend. 

Like a madman Hassan galloped straight ahead 
on the path of adventure, sticking his heels into his 
horse furiously. 

And the next morning he saw the town of 
Damas loom large on the horizon. 

People say that the bread of exile is bitter. 

This is not true! 

The bread of exile is neither sweet nor bitter. 

Because the land of the exile does not produce 
bread for the exiled. 

The bread of exile has no taste. . . . 

Miserable and without a sequin in his pocket, 
Hassan found himself in the streets of a strange 
town. . , . 

In a strange town every dog is ready to eat you 
as if you were a robber. 

In a strange town every door waits until you 
knock and then shuts itself in your face. 

In a strange town every stone is ready to throw 
itself at your head. 

Only the trees in a strange town receive you 
with kindness: they hold out their branches 
covered with flowers as much as to say—Hang 
yourself! 

Hassan looked at the strange town with dread. 

He went to the bazaar. 

He sold his worn-out horse and with the money 
bought some burnt almonds. Carrying the bag 
upon his shoulder he halted in front of the windows 
of the harems with their wooden lattices. 

“ Here I am! I have travelled a long way! I 
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am searching for the teeth of a woman which can 
compare with the whiteness of my almonds. Hold! 
Who then amongst you has the whitest teeth? 

“ Provided that we do not break our teeth with 
your almonds,” came the reply from behind the 
lattices. 

“Have no fear, Madam,” replied Hassan bow¬ 
ing ; “ once in your mouth, my almonds will fall 
to pieces from jealousy when they see your white 
teeth. You will not need to break them.” 

Towards noon all his almonds were sold. 

He counted up his profits and brought some 
blood oranges. 

“ Now where are the purple lips that can com¬ 
pare with my blood oranges? ” 

“ Are your oranges juicy?” asked someone behind 
the lattices. 

“Oh! Madam, jealousy would turn my blood 
oranges into tears as soon as they found themselves 
Wween your lips.” 

The sun was still high when all his oranges were 
sold. 

He sold also a quantity of Turkish Delight and 
all sorts of sherbert; he was known in the bazaars 
and people gave him credit so he gave up trading in 
sweetmeats and dealt in jewellery. 

On Monday, when, according to the Oriental 
custom the market is visited only by women, 
Hassan laid out his wares and, smiling knowingly 
in his curly beard, he praised his goods: 

“ Beautiful Ijady! Beautiful Lady! Do you 
wish never again to shed tears Buy these ear¬ 
rings ! Look, what diamonds! True tears! Tears, 
beautiful woman. Such is destiny ! Kismet! Buy 
these ear-rings and tears will ne^jer sparkle in your 
eyes. Buy the favour of destiny! Is it not better, 
that the tears sparkle in your ear than in your 
eyes? ” 

“ Beautiful Lady! Beautiful Lady! Incompar¬ 
able beauty! Do not buy anything from me, be 
satisfied with looking. Your gaze turns the blue 
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of these turquoises into the blue of heaven. Tell 
your lover to offer you this turquoise brooch. So 
that he will find on your bosom a part of the 
heavens. 

“ Here is a sapphire blue and deep as the sea. 
Here is a ruby like a drop of blood. It shines even 
in the dark. Beautiful lady! Ask your lover to 
make you a present of this sea or this drop of 
blood! But I advise you to choose the drop of 
blood. A drop of blood conceals more storms than 
all the seas. 

“ Beautiful ladies! Beautiful ladles! Here are 
some pearls.” 

“ I fear pearls, they signify tears.” 

‘‘ Only the little ones, Madam. The little pearls 
bring tears. But never yet have the large pearls 
made a woman weep! ” 

So laughing and joking Hassan traded: he 
became rich and soon was known all over Oamas. 

His fame reached the ears of the Sultan himself. 

Allah alone is Sultan! 

There is no Sultan save the Sultan of Sultans, 
who is Allah! 

Who is Allah! 

Allah-Akbar! 

The Sultan wished to see this universal favourite, 
and delighted with his quips and his wit, said to 
him in the course of conversation : 

“ The most difficult thing for a sultan, is the 
choice of his viziers.” 

“ Who knows it better than you. Seigneur,” said 
Hassan bowing low, “ as for me I do not thinir 
so. How do ordinary people proceed? They pick 
out some man, make hun a vizier and say : ‘ Here 
is a clever man! You are bound to obey him, if 
not, look out for your heads.’ But suppose one 
reversed the order of things? If, instead of raising 
an ordinary man to the rank of intelligence and 
making him a vizier, one chose a highly-intelligent 
man and made him a vizier? ” 

The Sultan nodded: 
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“ It is a very simple plan. But the idea had not 
entered my head: To take a highly-intelligent man 
and make him a vizier? Hassan you are a highly- 
intelligent man, why not make you a vizier! ” 

“ Oh, my master! To hear you is to obey.” 

And Hassan became grand vizier. 

He was good, wise and just. 

The good loved him and the wicked feared him. 
Everylmdy praised the laws that he made and all 
the inhabitants of Damas declared with amaze¬ 
ment : 

“What a vizier we have! He is neither noble 
nor illusf^rious—he is merely intelligent.” 

Ten years elapsed. 

The Sultan of Damas summoned his favourite 
vizier and said to him ; 

“ Hassan, blest is the day when plucked from 
your native home you took root amongst us. Blest 
be the holy Koran which enjoins us to hospitality 
towards strangers. For ten years, Hassan, I have 
followed your advice and carried out your wishes 
to the great benefit of Damas. Now I desire that 
you listen to my words and carry out my will. 
Listen Hassan. I have not long to profit by your 
counsels. So short is the distance that separates 
me from the tomb that I have barely time to look 
round. I see that my dear Damas is happy under 
your government and wish to assure it of this 
happiness to the end of your days. 

“ Listen, Hassan! I have no heir. I will give you 
as a wife my dear daughter and I will make you 
Sultan of Damas. Listen and obey.” 

Hassan kissed the ground at the Sultan’s feet 
and said: •« 

“ To hear you is to obey. Sultan! Allah alone 
is Sultan. There are no Sultans save the Sultan 
of Sultans—and this is what he said to me: 
‘ Hassan! The town of Damas is magnificent, 
but thy fatherland is Bagdad! There are many 
beautiful damsels in the world, but there is nothing 
so beautiful as an aged mother. He who thinks it 
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better to be a Sultan of a strange country than to 
be a simple citizen in his own land is not worthy 
to be either a simple citizen in his native country or 
a Sultan in a strange land.’ So speaks to me the 
Sultan of Sultans, before whom all the Sultans of 
the world ought to keep silent.” 

The Sultan flew into a great rage. 

“ Is it thus, slave, that you carry out the will of 
thy master? I wish to make thee happy and I will 
make thee happy. That is my desire! ” 

It is a weakness in Sultans : they think that they 
can make'men not only celebrated, rich and power¬ 
ful but also happy. 

In order to make Hassan happy, he put him 
under arrest. 

But Hassan escaped. 

He saddled his horse, filled his purse with gold 
and set out at mid-night for Bagdad. 

He galloped at full speed as he had done ten 
years before without winding his horse and when 
behind the hills rose the first rays of the sun, 
Hassan found himself at the gates of Bagdad. 

And in no place do the Minarets point so grace¬ 
fully into the sky. 

He leapt down from his horse, fell on his knee 
and kissed the ground. 

At that moment an old beggar-woman was sitting 
in front of the gate of the town; she was looking 
for fleas on her granddaughter. 

“Look, Granny! What is that man doing?” 
said the child, “ is he eating the ground? ” 

“ Be quiet, you little fool,” replied the old 
woman; “ he is not eating it, he is kissing it; it is 
no business of yours. Perhaps he is a man who 
loves his country, perhaps he is a drunkard. It is 
better to have nothing to do with either the one or 
the other. You ought to know that already. You 
are old enough.” 

“How old am I, Granny? ” asked the child mak¬ 
ing a wry face. 

“You? You are in your eleventh year. You 
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were born the year the merchant Hassan lost his 
trousers at his wedding.” 

Hassan felt as though his native land spat in his 
face. 

He stood upright. 

“Allah Akbar! Oh, Allah! Great generous 
and charitable! They calculate their dates from 
the time I lost my trousers! And an urchin, who 
doesn’t know her age, knows that ten years ago 
Hassan lost his trousers! I have lived two lives. 
I re-fashioned imy life; from a poor wretch I 
became rich. I have governed a country, made 
wise laws, created happiness throughout a state; 
I had the chance of becoming a Sultan—and the 
first poverty-stricken woman that I meet, who is 
hunting for fleas on her grandchild can’t forget 
that ten years ago, I lost my trousers!!! ” 

Hassan leapt into his saddle, turned his horse’s 
head and galloped in search of adventure. 

And this what he learned about men. Allah 
alone, knows them through and through. 
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UNDER THE TABLE 
An Easter Tale 


Chiidrbn, on the whole, are our superiors from 
the point of view of moral. I hope that this little 
story, the hero of which is Dimeka, a very small 
child, will show the truth of it. 

One cannot tell what the attraction is that makes 
children crawl under the table, but it is there. 
While the grown-up people settled themselves 
clumsily round the festive board, well spread with 
aU the good things that one eats at Easter, Dimeka 
dodged neatly tetween the forest of exceedingly 
long legs, compared with his height, and crawled 
underneath with his camel, his wooden egg and his 
bun. . . . 

He spread out his provisions by the side of his 
silent camel and b^me absorbed in making 
observations. 

It was pleasant under the table. The freshly- 
washed floor, that the feet of the guests had not 
had time to dirty, gave off an agreeable odour. 

As to the feet! Dimeka set himself to count, 
counted up to five and got confused. It is not 
so easy as all that! 

His aunt’s feet first attracted his attention : they 
were shod in large flowered slippers, no doubt on 
account of her rheumatism. Dimeka scratched one 
of the flowers with his little nail. . . . The foot 
moved. Frightened, Dimeka drew back his finger. 

Lazily he nibbled the end of the slipper, not for¬ 
getting to offer it to his camel: all of a sudden his 
attention was drawn to the strange manceuvre of a 
handsome shoe edged with white buckskin. 

The foot, wearing this ultra-elegant shoe, at first 
kept quiet; then suddenly it began to slide about 

♦s 
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cautiously every now and again, sticking up its toe 
like a serpent seeking its prey. . . . 

Dimeka cast a glance to the left and soon noticed 
that these serpentine manoeuvres were directed 
towards two small feet wearing charming pale-blue 
shoes edged with silver. 

The little crossed feet stretched themselves out 
calmly and without realizing what it was that was 
beating time with its heel. The dark edge of the 
skirt lifted showing a charming well-shaped calf 
sheathed in a pale-blue stocking. Near the round 
knee the end of a black and gold garter peeped dis¬ 
creetly. 

But all these things—^attractive to a connoisseur 
—did not interest simple Dimeka. 

On the contrary, his attention was attracted to 
the strange wild zig-zags of the shoe edged with 
buckskin. 

This wild animal which gyrated and twisted 
about succeeded at last in touching the toe of the 
little blue foot, gave it a dig and drew away again 
immediately, evidently expectant. Was the dig 
worth while or not? 

The dainty blue foot startled and annoyed at the 
touch, drew back a little. 

The shoe, in a more daring manner pushed for¬ 
ward and brazenly and definitely took the offensive. 

Dimeka did not set himself up as a censor but 
the blue shoe so prettily edged with silver pleased 
him and it did so in all simplicity; he would not for 
anything in the world, have it dirtied or scratched. 

That is why he practiced a ruse de guerre: he 
substituted for the little blue foot the nose of his 
camel and gave an energetic tap to the enterprising 
shoe. One could see the mad joy of this un¬ 
scrupulous fop. He began to move about and kept 
making little digs at the poor submissive camel, like 
a sparrow hawk hovering round its prey. He now 
brought to his aid his colleague, who up till then 
remained peacefully under the chair and the two 
started to squeeze and press the impassive animal. 
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A poor look-out had it been the little dainty foot! 

Anxious about the safety of his faithful friend, 
Dimeka dragged him from the tight clasp and 
placed him at a safe distance, but as the neck of 
the camel had been rulBed, justice demanded that 
he should spit on the toe of the offending shoe. 

This debanchee still kept kicking about a little 
but was forced to give up without having accom¬ 
plished his object. On the left, a hand slipped 
under the tablecloth and surreptitiously emptied a 
glass of wine. 

Dimeka lay on his stomach, wriggled up to the 
puddle and tasted it: sweet, but rather strong. 
He made the camel taste it and whispered in his 
ear: 

“The people up there have already drunk as 
much as they can. Now they have too much and 
are pouring it away—do you understand? ” 

As a matter of fact, the feast was just over when 
the chairs were pushed back and under the table 
it was lighter. First his aunt’s large slippered 
feet withdrew; then the little blue feet moved and 
stood on their heels. After that, as if they were 
connected by invisible threads, the shoes moved off 
and then the American boots squeaked . . . 

and so on with the rest. 

Dimeka finished his bun that had got wet, sucked 
some more drops from the puddle and began to 
nurse his camel while he listened to some scraps 
of conversation. 

“ If you are tired,” said his mother, “ lie on this 
couch, no one will disturb you. We are going into 
the drawing-room.” 

“But—itiser . . . er . . . not polite.” 

“Nonsense, it is quite polite! ” 

“ Really, I am . . . but . . .” 

“ Just so, just so. One must oelebrate the f6te.” 

“ I told you that you ought hot to mix madeira 
with beer. . . .” 

“ Bah! Take a little nap and it will soon pass 
off. I will send the maid with a pillow.” 
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The shuffling of the feet died away. Then one 
heard the clatter of heels and confused conyersa- 
tion. 

“ Here you are, madame has sent you a pillow! ’’ 

“ Ah yes, give it to me.” 

“ There it is. I have put it down.” 

“ No, no. Come here. Here, near the couch.” 

“Why near the couch?” 

“ Because I want to k-kiss you. It is Easter 
time.” 

“ You’ve celebrated Easter too well with your 
kissings. You can hardly stand up.” 

Unspeakable astonishment sounded in the voice 
of the guest unjustly suspected. 

“ Me? I can hardly stand up? What cheek! 
Look! ” 

“ Let me alone! Let me alone! What are you 
doing? There’s someone coming! ” 

And judging by the tone of the maid she was 
annoyed. The thought came to Dimeka to frighten 
the enterprising guest. 

He caught hold of his camel and banged it on the 
floor. 

“ There, you see? ” snapped the maid as she 
dashed out of the room. 

The guest lay back grumbling : 

“ The silly little fool! All women are silly in my 
opinion. A ‘cussed’ lot! They powder their 
noses and fancy themselves society beauties. My 
word! One ought to get a horsewhip and thrasn 
’em. . . . Heads without brains! . . .” 

Dimeka was frightened; evening was coming on 
and this man kept muttering. God knows what, 
in his beard. . . . Better get away. 

He had barely time to think about it when the 
guest, stumbling towards the table, said, as if 
talking to himself: 

“Hm, hm. One could easily sneak a bottle of 
cognac. And there’s a box of sardines not opened. 
These chump heads ’ll never notice it.” 

Something banged against his leg. 
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He let the sardines fall, jumped back, fell upon 
the couch and saw with amazement something com¬ 
ing from under the table. Staring at it, he re¬ 
covered his senses. 

“ A little boy! Where have you sprung from? ” 

“ Prom under the table.” 

“What were you doing there?” 

“ Nothing. I was resting.” 

And immediately remembering the rules of 
civility and good manners, Dimeka added politely : 

“ A happy Easter, Sir. . . .” 

“ Never mind that. You go to bed straight 
away! ” 

Seeing that his compliment made no impression, 
Dimeka to save the situation, tried a remark that 
he had picked up that very morning : 

“ I do not give an Easter kiss to men.” 

“ Do you think that will upset ’em? That, be¬ 
cause you won’t kiss them they will go and drown 
themselves, poor wretches.” 

The conversation had started badly, that was 
obvious. 

“ Where did you go to mass? ” asked Dimeka 
sulkily. 

“ What has that got to do with you?” 

It would have been wiser for Dimeka to have 
gone to his room . . . but there were two 

rooms between the dining-room and the nursery 
which were not lighted and there might be a bogey 
lurking about. Willy nilly he was bound to stay 
with this nasty man and carry on the conversation. 

“ Our Easter cakes are a success to'-day.” 

“ The devil take you and your cakes! ” 

“ I’m not afraid to go through the rooms, but 
they are not lighted.” 

“ Once I cut off a little boy’s head.” 

“ Was he naughty? ” asked Dimeka, frozen with 
fear. / 

“ A scamp like you,” muttered the guest, gazing 
longingly at the coveted bottle. 

In the distance mamma’s voice was heard. 
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Yes. . . . He was just like you. As small 
and as pretty; one might have taken him to be a 
ladybird.” 

The mother’s voice receded and was heard no 
more. 

“A ladybird that I should like to have squashed 
with my heel! To flatten out like a biscuit! 
Filthy little beast. Get away! If not, look 
out! ” 

Dimeka kept back his tears and replied quietly, 
giving a sidelong glance at the dark door ; 

“ And—have you had nice Easter cakes? ” 

“ Bother the Easter cakes! I eat little boys, I 
do! Give me your fist, I will crunch it . . .” 

Suddenly mamma’s voice was heard again : 

“ Where are you, my darling? ” 

‘‘Mamma! . . .’’ exclaimed Dimeka, thrust¬ 

ing his head into her lacey skirt. 

“ I have just been talking to your little boy, 
madame. What a charming child! And so 
bright! ” 

“He has not stopped you from sleeping I hope. 
Let me clear away these things, then you can 
finish your sleep undisturbed.” 

“ No need to clear away.” 

“ In the evening they can lay the table again.” 

The guest, balked of his prey, threw himself on 
the couch, gave a sigh and muttered between his 
tcoth • 

“ Ah! the little imp! It’s all through him, that 
that bottle has slipped through my fingers! ” 




THE ELEPHANT HUNTER 


I WAS sitting in a caf6, lolling back on a divan, 
when I heard, at my back, one of the most absurd 
remarks that it is possible to imagine: 

“ When I was elephant hunting in America. 

I glanced over the divan; a washed-out an»mic- 
looking young man was holding forth, leaning over 
towards two charming young ladies opposite to 
him : they were drinking in every word, open- 
mouthed. Charming little rosy mouths! . . . 

“ I ought to tell you that American elephants are 
notorious for their ferocity. . . .” 

1 could not control the honest heart that throbbed 
violently in my bosom. I rose, went up to the 
party and, like a gentleman, begging the ladies’ 
pardon, I addressed the braggart. 

“ You are lying,” I said, looking him straight in 
the face. “ And I cannot let it pass.” 

The young fellow sprang to his feet and a 
momentary flash lit up his dull eyes. 

“Monsieur! explain yourself!” 

“ That’s another matter. But you have just lied 
to these ladies.” 

“ Monsieur was simply telling us ”—one of them 
interposed—“ of his daring deeds in America when 
he was elephant hunting.” 

“Madame! I quite appreciate the interest you 
take in sport, but . . . the truth is, there are 

no elephants in America! Elephants are only 
found in Africa and Asia.” 

“ Really! Then how can he tejfl us that he has 
killed two in America? ” * 

“ That is as clear as daylight: he is telling you 
a lie!” 


s« 
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Monsienr! ” exclaimed the youne man with 
courage born of desperation, “ you shall account 
for this to me!” 

Whenever you like. But that does not prove 
that elephants are found in America.” 

One of the ladies began to laugh. 

Their companion flew into a rage, and with his 
face the colour of the rising sun, he turned to me : 

“I hope you understand what I mean , . .” 

“ Certainly, a duel! At your service. Give me 
your card.” 

Solemnly he searched in his wallet and with all 
the bravado of a bully, gave me a card. 

We ceremoniously bowed to one another and I 
went avay. 

• ••••* 

I am no coward, but ... a duel is a duel. 
I take these matters seriously. I had, therefore, to 
concern myself with a number of details that are 
usual in such cases: the finding of seconds, a 
doctor, writing a farewell letter to relations in case 
the worst came to the worst—and it was only by 
the following evening that I got through it all. At 
that moment my seconds came back. 

“ Everything "is arranged. To-morrow morning 
at seven o’clock. In the wood by the oak trees. 
Pistols! ” 

“ He did not try to back out? ” 

“ Not a bit of it. He is, on the contrary, very 
keen. He agreed most readily to all our sugges¬ 
tions.” 


• ««••• 

At a quarter to seven I was at the appointed 
spot, along with my seconds and the doctor; ten 
minutes later my adversary’s carriage appeared 
in the distance. 

My seconds went up and parleyed with his, and 
having measured out the distance, gave us our 
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pistols. As invariably happens at snch moments, 
either from delicacy or from contempt of one’s 
opponent, we pretended, my adversary and myself, 
not to notice each other. 

We took up our positions at our appointed 
stations. I raised my pistol, took aim and sud¬ 
denly ... let it drop, struck dumb with 
amazement and powerless. 

“ Wait! ” I exclaimed to one of my seconds. 
“Is this the right man?” 

“ The right what? ” 

“ The right opponent? The man you called on 
yesterday?” 

“ Certainly, who else would it be? We went to 
the address you gave us, and carried out your in¬ 
structions.” 

“ But this man is dark and the man who chal¬ 
lenged me was fair.” 

The same sort of argument was going on at the 
other end. 

“ What the devil is the meaning of this? ”... 
we heard my adversary exclaim: “ Who is this 
fellow with the pistol? I’ve never seen him before 
in my life.” 

My seconds were indignant. 

“ I beg your pardon ! But it was most certainly 
with you that we arranged this matter yesterday! 
And you agreed to everything.” 

“Quite right, I did agree; naturally I thought 
you came from the man whom I challenged. But 
as to this fellow, I have no grievance against him. 
He seems to be quite a pleasant persoA. How do 
you do. Monsieur? How are you? ” 

“ How do you do. Monsieur,” I replied, giving 
him a friendly shake of the hand. “ Excuse me, 
this card, is it yours? ” 

“ Oh yes, it’s mine right enou^. I gave it to 
that sallow-faced scamp who . 4 

“ Half a minute! ” I interposed, highly de¬ 
lighted, “ a washed-out, anaemic-looking fellow 
with fishy eyes, who lies like Ananias? ” 
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“ That’s the chap. He swore to me that he 
married Sarah Bernhardt and that it was because 
she was jealous of him that she broke her leg. So 
I seized him by the scruff of the neck and . . .” 

“ I—I fell out with him about elephants. He 
was swanking that he had been shooting elephants 
in America, the liar! ” 

We continued our conversation and by the time 
we got back to town we had become quite good 
friends. We had dinner together and afterwards 
went for a stroll. 


My new-found friend suddenly put his hand on 
my arm. 

“ Look there! ” 

“ What? ” 

“ Sarah Bernhardt’s husband, the elephant 
hunter. Just in front of us with a lady.” 

We caught them up and listened to their con¬ 
versation. 

“ You see, dear Madame, as regards duels, I’m 
afraid of nobody. But the majority of men are 
cowards. . . . During the last few days, for 

example, I have challenged two men. Well, neither 
of them have had the pluck to send me their 
seconds. No doubt they got the wind up. Hi, hi! 
. . . And I, fool that I am, stayed at home. I 

waited for them in vain. At last, I thought to 
myself, I have at any rate a couple of shots to help 
to quench my thirst for adventure. For, I confess 
I simply revel in a bit of excitement. For instance, 
one day, in Scotland, I was swimming across 
Niagara Falls. . . .” 

We both burst out laughing and turned tail. 



THE STORY OF THE TWO TRUNKS 


The lamp shed its cheery glow in the comfortable 
cabin of a British cruiser, to which some friendly 
Englishmen had invited us Russians to tea. 

Hosts and guests, we made a semi-circle round 
the stove. We sipped at our glasses of sherry and 
chatted away, telling, one against the other, 
peculiar, bizarre, comic and gruesome adventures 
that each of us had experienced. 

“Here is a yarn . . began a regular old 
sea-dog who had sailed round the world; his face 
was tanned by the wind of the open sea. 

“Tell us, tell us! ” 

“ Swear first that you’ll believe me.” 

“That’s a funny way to begin! It suggests 
something out of the ordinary. But we’ll l^lieve 
you, anyway! ” 

“It’s the most mysterious and unheard-of thing 
that ever happened to me. . . . About seven 
years ago I sent a trunk, registered, with all my 
belongings in it, from Dublin to London. 
Well ...” 

“ Yes—well? ” 

“ To this very day it has never turned up : it 
disappeared on the journey.” 

“ And so? ” 

“ What do you mean ‘ And so ’? ” 

“ Why, what is there unheard-of and mysterious 
about that? ” 

“ What, haven’t you got it? The trunk was lost 
on the journey! You bet there v^hs a row—not 
half! One or two inspectors got the^sack, the chiefs 
got rattled. There was a regular scandal about 
it!” 
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We BuBsians, however, failed to see the point of 
the story. We were so used to the frightful mnddle 
on our revolutionist railways. Somewhat embar¬ 
rassed we tried to hide our disappointment. The 
sea-dog stared at us in amazement, stopped short 
and became silent. 

“Well, here is another yarn . . a Bussian 

began, a fellow on the staff of the same newspaper 
as myself who had the reputation that what he 
didn’t know wasn’t worth knowing. “ You Eng¬ 
lish fellows will probably swallow this perfectly 
true story but I doubt whether the Bussians will.” 

“ It is a really true yarn? ” 

“I give you my word. And, furthermore, it 
happened to an ex-minister. That is why I cannot 
tell you-Ms name.” 

“Very well, out with it.” 

“Well, here it is. I always go straight to the 
point. Some would keep you in suspense. But 
that doesn’t happen to be my way. This is what 
occurred. In September, 1918, this ex-minister 
arranging to leave Petersburg and go to the 
Crimea packed everything he possessed of any 
value in a trunk; bank-notes of the old regime, 
gold, diamonds, furs—worth, at that time, about 
60,000 roubles: at their face value they amounted 
to over 120 trillions. Well, would you believe it, 
this lunatic sent his trunk by rail! ” 

“You’re not going to tell me that he lost his 
trunk as well? ” ejaculated the sea-dog, as if he 
had been shot. 

“ Why, no, that’s the miracle : in January, 1920, 
the trunk arrived safe and sound at Sebastopol! 
The whole country was topsy-turvy. The Peters¬ 
burg-Sebastopol line was in the hands of 
marauders. To begin with there was the Ukranian 
hetman Skoropadski with his cosaques; then came 
Petlura’s gangs who overthrew him and got into 
power; the Bolcheviks came next; then the bandit 
Makhno’s rabble; after that there were the white 
volunteers; and last of all the new Bolcheviks; 
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towns were being burned and were passing from 
hands to hands, railway stations were being ran¬ 
sacked, passengers were being robbed, the luggage 
in the cloak rooms was being pillaged, eTerjihing 
was being seized down to the smallest parcel; 
baskets and trunks emptied of their contents, were 
filled with stones—yet the minister’s trunk con¬ 
tinued its journey slowly but surely like an in¬ 
dustrious ant and after per^rinating for a year 
and a half, ended by reaching its destination un¬ 
touched, exactly as it had started. ... As 
you may imagine when the ex-minister opened it in 
the presence of the baggage superintendents, there 
was general consternation. There were even some 
dismissals. . . . When the station baggage 
receiver Vide-Gousset learnt what had happened he 
went out and hanged himself with his braces; two 
of the porters got dead drunk in desperation. 
. . . The scandal was talked about throughout 
the whole of Southern Russia! . . 

The effect of this story upon the Russians was 
like a bomb exploding. The English, on the other 
hand, were quite unmoved and looked from one to 
the other of us with unutterable astonishment, 
whilst we Russians laughed till we cried. 

And as one of my tears dropped into my glass 
of English sherry, the wine seemed to me to be 
salt and bitter. 




THE TURKEY AND THE CHESTNUT 
STUFFING 


His wife poked her head through the door and said 
to him : 

“ Vassili, your nephew Stephen has just come.” 

“ What for? ” 

“ He says he wants to wish you many happy 
returns of the day. . . 

“ Send him away.” 

“ My dear, I can’t do that. After all, he is a 
relation “ot yours. Say how do you do to him and 
give him three roubles.” 

“ Can’t you see him instead?” 

“ Thank you very much! But you don’t expect 
me to do everything, do you? Cook the turkey and 
entertain your nephews! ” 

“ By the way, how shall we manage about the 
turkey?” 

“ Well, you must do what you like! You asked 
people to come and have turkey to-day and again 
to-morrow as well. And we’ve only got one 
turkey! It can’t duplicate itself, poor thing. A 
nice way to go on! . . .” 

“Can’t we have half to-day and the other half 
to-morrow? ” 

“What an idea! We should be the laughing 
stock of the place! Have you ever heard of any¬ 
body sitting down to half a turkey? ” 

“ Hum! . . . just so. . . . It’s a little 

difficult. However, where is this fool Stephen? 
Send him to me.” 

“ He isn’t my nephew. He is one of your rela¬ 
tions. He is waiting in the vestibule. Shall I call 
him? ” 

“ Yes, I’ll try and get rid of him before the guests 
arrive.” 
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Stephen came into the office. He was not at all 
like tmirt well-known class of stupid, over-dressed 
and extravaga<nt nephews who make a point of 
playine upon the weaknesses of their rich uncles. 

Stephen was a bright youth with high cheek 
bones, a large mouth, a pair of downcast eyes that 
always seemed looking for something on the floor, 
and a chest so sunken that when he went out in the 
rain the water stood in it. His hands and feet 
were several inches further beyond the ends of his 
coat sleeves and his trouser legs than was usual 
with the hero of the penny novelette. His coat 
pockets gaped open as if, for the last year, they 
had been crammed full of melons. His trousers 
were terribly baggy at the knees like the knots in 
an Indian bamboo tree. 

No eyebrows. His hair, on the other hand, fell 
so low on his forehead that one imagined that his 
eyebrows, when he was astonished, would rise 
high enough to meet his hair. In the hollow 
between his cheek and the side of his nose he had a 
large wart which seemed to be overpowered by being 
in the superior company of the moustached lip and 
the nostrils. . . . 

That was what poor Stephen was like. 

“ Good morning, Stephen, how are you? ” 

“ Very well, thank you, uncle. Many happy 
returns of the day. ... I hope . . . yes 

. . . that you will . . . er . . . er . . .” 

“ Yes, yes, that’s all right. Do you think you 
could get me a turkey anywhere? ” 

“ To-day? Where can I, uncle? It’s a holiday, 
all the shops are shut.” > 

“ Yes, they are all shut. . . . Listen, St^hen, 
do you know what has happened : we have only got 
one turkey; I have people coming to dinner both 
to-day and to-morrow and I have promised them 
all turkey. Tiresome, isn’t it? ” ' 

“ Yes, you’re in a fix, uncle,^’ Stephen said 
meekly. “ You could say that ybu are not very 
well to-day. . . .” 
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“ Yes, but they wouldn’t believe it! I’ve been to 
mass. . . 

“ Then say the cook has spoilt it.” 

“ But what on earth should I do if, out of sym¬ 
pathy, they wanted to go into the kitchen. . . . 
No, they must see the turkey and not eat it. Then, 
to-morrow we can warm it up again. Yes, that’s 
the way.” 

I know, suppose one of the ^ests says that he 
has already eaten enough so that it isn’t worth 
while carving the turkey. . . .” 

His uncle bit his lip, looked thoughtfully at his 
nephew and then beamed with satisfaction. 

“ Stephen, my boy ! Stay to dinner! You are a 
relation, one of the family, you have nothing else 
to do.. 'That’s the idea, Stephen. And then you 
can refuse to take turkey! ” 

“ But how can I, uncle. . . . Look at me, I 

am not very tidy. . . .” 

“ That doesn’t matter! I will introduce you as 
a distinguished guest. I’ll see to that all right. 
And when the turkey comes on to the table at the 
end of the dinner you can say, with great deter¬ 
mination : ‘ Ah! don’t carve that. What’s the 
good; nobody can eat it, we have all of us had 
more than enough. Take it away.’ ” 

“ But, uncle, everybody will take me for a fool.” 

“ What does that matter? Nobody can say it to 
your face! And, maybe they will only say : he is 
eccentric. I, on the other hand, shall press you, 
I shall insist, but you will stick to your point, and 
beg me to take it away as quickly as possible. You 
can’t be too careful, somebody might be tempted. 
That’s the way, that will do the trick! But what 
are you standing up for? Sit down, my boy.” 

“ Uncle,” said Stephen, giving a critical glance 
at his dilapidated shoes, “uncle, don’t give me any 
money this year, give me a pair of old shoes. You 
can see very well that . . .” 

“ Quite so, Stephen! I’ll do that . . . I’ll 
give you a first-rate pair of shoes, my boy! Ha-ha! 
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. . . You know, you’re no fool, after all! How 

the devil is it that I never found that out before? 
You are anything but a fool, my lad! ” 

The guests were sitting down to table when 
Vasslli Pavlovitch introduced Stephen. 

“ Gentlemen, let me introduce my relation and 
friend. A great character and a person of some 
importance. Here, Stephen, here! Which will 
you have. Vodka or Liqueur? ” 

Stephen smiled affably, rubbed his bony hands 
together and swallowed a glass of vodka. 

“A great friend of mine, a general,” he said in 
a loud voice, “ always takes an apple after vodka.” 

“ Which general is that,” his uncle inquired with 
tact, “ the one whose son is your godchild? ” 

“ No, another. The one you refer to is nobody 
much ; only a major ... in Europe, you know, 
there are not many generals . . . my word! ” 

“ You have been to Europe? ” inquired a neigh¬ 
bour. who was listening. 

“ Of course! As a rule I take a trip there every 
year. ... I invariably go to the opera. I 
really don’t know how people exist without such 
amusements.” 

Stephen went all out after a couple of glasses of 
vodka. He talked as if he knew everything. 

“ Yes, gentlemen,” he said, as he demolished a 
caviare sandwich. “ One day you will know what 
sort of a man Mitioukov is! He’s a fellow that is 
soon to make good. He may not be handsome but 
he’s no ordinary person, Mitioukov! ” , 

“ Stephen, my dear boy,” said his uncle, 
genially, “ take another pdtS with your soup.” 

“ Thanks. Do you know that the English never 
take soup. . . . But, all the same, Madame, if an 
Englishman gave you a box on the ears, you would 
see thirty-six lighted candles, I promise you.” 

Stephen kept the conversation agoing the whole 
time. 

He told them how, in the woodyard where he 
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was working, a clerk had had his leg broken by a 
piece of timb^; how in his street a pickpocket had 
been canght; the way in which a young girl had 
fallen madly in love with him; and he wound up, 
in a tone of absolute assurance with : 

“ Yes, gentlemen! You may not know Mitioukov 
yet! But you will. He has many enemies who 
are jealous of him, but Mitioukov knows how to 
put them in their places . . . mentally! ” 

“ Excuse me, but this Mitioukov,” a lady 
hazarded. 

“Yes, well?” 

“ Who is this wonderful Mitioukov? ” 

“ It is myself, Madame.” 

“Ah!, .. . . I thought so.” 

“ He."may be difficult to understand, this fellow 
Mitioukov, but once you know him. . . .” 

Just then the turkey was brought in. The quests 
greedily sniffed the savoury smell. Stephen imme¬ 
diately got up, clapped his hands and, with all the 
assurance in the world exclaimed : 

“ What! turkey again? This is becoming a joke. 
Why, we have had more than enough already. You 
are all satisfied, aren’t you, ladies and gentlemen? 
It is not worth while carving the turkey, is it? ” 
The guests muttered something unintelligible. 

“ That’s right! ” exclaimed Stephen. “ That’s 
exactly what I say also! There’s no need to carve 
it. Take it away at once! ” 

“ Won’t any of you have a little? ” said the host 
half-heartedly toying with the carving knife. “ It 
looks a very nice turkey. . . . And it is stuffed 
with chestnuts.” 

The lanky Stephen suddenly bent down and put 
his nose to the bird : 

“ Stuffed with chestnuts did you say? ” 

He smacked his lips, his eyes shone like an hys¬ 
terical and half-starved gourmand as the host took 
the dish and said with a sickly smile: 

“Well, as no one seems to want any I’d better 
take it away.” 
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“ With chestnuts? ” murmured Stephen, his eyes 
half closed. “ Well, if it is with chestnuts, in that 
case ... I won’t say no to a small piece.” 

The carving knife trembled in the host’s hand. 
. . . For an instant ho stood still. . . . He 

still cherished the hope that Stephen would change 
his mind and would say: “ No, no, I was only 
joking; take it away!” 

But Stephen was not a fellow to joke in a case 
like this. . . . Without noticing the look that his 
uncle gave him he repeated : 

“ I should very much like some. . . . Would 

you mind giving me a small piece of the white meat 
. . . and that thigh? ” 

“ Certainly, if you like, with pleasure I ” said his 
uncle in a trembling voice. . . . 

“ Well, as you are having some I think I should 
like some too,” said Stephen’s neighbour, the lady 
who had asked about Mitioukov. 

“ And I too I and I also! . . .” 

V^ry soon, when there was nothing left on the 
dish but the hull of the bird, the master got up and 
said sternly to Stephen : 

“ By the way, I forgot to tell you : the General 
has rung you up. Come with me to the telephone. 
Please forgive us, ladies.” 

Stephen got up, and taking the thigh in his hand, 
followed his uncle out of the room like a criminal 
condemned to death walking behind the execu¬ 
tioner. 

As long as they were in the dining-room the host 
talked very affably to him ; but as soon as the door 
was shut his tone changed entirely. 

This is what he said : 

“ Ah, my dear Stephen, this general can’t do 
without you. But then, everybody admires you so. 
You are so clever, so witty, so orinnal that . . . 
Oh, you crass idiot, what have^ou done? You 
swore that you would say ‘ No ’ tb turkey and you 
were the first one to ask for it. Didn’t you have 
fish? Didn’t you have soup? Didn’t you have 
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cutlets? I should have thought that was enough in 
all conscience! I have boosted you up as if you 
were a person of great importance and you have 
behaved like a pig! All the guests were ready to 
refuse, and you, you idiot, went and upset every¬ 
thing ! ” 

Stephen listened and putting his great bony hand 
on his breast, said in a plaintive tone : 

“ But, my dear uncle, you never told me it was 
stuffed with chestnuts. Why did you keep that 
back? I, who have never had turkey stuffed with 
chestnuts! ... I swear to you, uncle, it was 
not my fault, it was the chestnuts that gobbled up 
the turkey. I was quite ready to do without it, 
when al-l • of a sudden I heard you say : ‘ Stuffed 
with chestnuts! ’ with chestnuts! ’’ 

“ Get out, you miserable hound! Take care 
never to set foot in my house again! ” 

His uncle snatched away the thigh bone and 
smacked him across the face with it, 

“ Don’t speak to me again, I say!!! ” 

“ But uncle, you said something about some 
shoes. . . 

“ What??! Marina, pitch this young man out of 
the house. Give him his overcoat! ” 

Stephen trudged along, his head in his chest, 
trying to protect his big ears with the little collar 
of his skimpy, worn-out overcoat. The thick snow, 
which up to that time lay like a white carpet on 
the ground, began to drift and whirl round the 
poor, shivering devil. . . . His hands, barely 
covered by his short sleeves, felt frozen, so did his 
feet, his neck and his ears. . . . 

He trudged on, his chin in his chest like a mara¬ 
bout; he knocked up against the passers-by in 
silence. What were his thoughts? One cannot say. 
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The thing that annoys the most is the feeling that 
some carping fellow when he has read this story 
will turn up his nose with a superior air and say 
definitely : 

“In real life, this is quite impossible.” 

Well, I hereby declare that it is possible. May¬ 
be that the reader will reply : 

“ Yes, but how can you prove it?” 

“ How? Yes, how? Heavens alive, it’s easy 
enough. It is possible to have happened because 
it did happen.” 

I hope that is proof enough. 

Yes, I can look every reader straight in the face 
and say deliberately: this incident occurred dur¬ 
ing the month of August in a small town in the 
South of France. 

But after all, what is there that is so incredible 
about it all? 

Don’t they hold lotteries on fairdays in public 
parks? Of course they do. In these lotteries 
don’t they ever offer a cow as the first prize? Of 
course they do. And doesn’t the person who is 
lucky enough to draw the winning number get the 
cow? 

Yes, of course he does. 

Very well then, here goes. This particular cow 
is like the clef to a piece of music. She gives the 
key in which the melody must be played. How¬ 
ever, my dear reader, neither yob nor I will hear 
anything of the music. 

On a public holiday in a public park close to a 
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river a large ball was being held to celebrate some 
religious festival. There were two orchestras, a 
gymkhana with sack races and an egg and spoon 
contest. A lottery was also well advertised and 
the prizes included a live cow, a gramophone and 
a white metal samovar. 

The ball was a brilliant success and the lottery 
was well patronized. 

Petia Smirnov, a clerk in a starch factory, went 
to this park with Nastia, a pretty girl who helps to 
cheer his dull grey life. When they got there the 
f^te was in full swing. Young men ti^ up in flour 
bags had already run several heats which showed 
how great was their love of the noble sport of sack 
racing. .Other keen young sportsmen had acquitted 
themselves honourably in the egg and spoon con¬ 
test. And by this time half the lottery tickets had 
been sold. 

Suddenly Nastia squeezed her companion’s arm 
and suggested: 

“ What do you say, Petia, suppose we try our 
luck . . . who knows, we might win a prize.” 

Petia, always gallant, fell in with the idea at 
once. 

“ Nastia,” said he, “ your slightest wish is to 
me a command.” 

Without further delay he went up to the lottery 
wheel. 

With the air of a Bothschild, he threw down his 
last rouble but one and offered his companion the 
two tickets sealed up in the little horn-shaped 
envelopes. 

“ Choose! One is for you, the other for me.” 

Nastia, after some hesitation, chose one, opened 
the envelope, unfolded it and exclaimed sadly 
“ Zero! ” Bitterly disappointed she threw it on 
the ground. Petia, on the other hand, uttered a 
cry of triumph : “ I’ve won a prize! ” 

And looking lovingly at Nastia, he added : 

“ If it is a mirror or a bottle of scent, I will give 
it to you.” 
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Going to the kiosk he inquired : 

“Mademoiselle! Number 14. . . . What does 
Number 14 win? ” 

“Number 14? Wait a moment. . . . Why, 

it is the cow! You have won the cow!!! ” 

The people crowded round and conCTatulated the 
happy winner, and Petia realised that the great 
moments of life come to everyone sooner or later 
and like lightning they illuminate its dull and 
dreary path. 

And—such is the terrible effect of sudden 
wealth and fame—the charms of Nastia imme¬ 
diately began to fade in Petia’s eyes. The idea 
struck him that some other girl of more attractive 
appearance ought to cheer up his affluent life. 

“Tell me now,” said Petia, when the enthusiasm 
and envy of the bystanders began to evaporate, 
“ can I take my cow away with me? ” 

“ Of course you can. But perhaps you would 
rather sell it? We would buy it back from you for 
25 roubles.” 

Petia snorted. 

“ Ha, ha! You advertise ‘ the cow is worth more 
than 150 roubles ’ and you offer me 25? ... I 
should think not indeed, not likely. . . . Give 
me my cow, right away.” 

He seized the rope tied to the cow’s horns, gave 
his arm to Nastia and beaming and trembling with 
excitement he said: 

“ Let us go home, my dear, it’s no good our stop¬ 
ping here.” 

Nastia was a little abashed at the nbtion of walk¬ 
ing away with this sleepy-eyed ruminant, llmidly 
she objected. 

“ But—you surely are not going to walk home 
with it, are you? Me on your left and the cow on 
your right? ” 

“ Why not—it’s quite an ordiijary cow. Besides, 
who can I leave it with, here? ” 

Petia Smirnov had no sense of humour—not a 
scrap. So he saw nothing ludicrous in the little 
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company as they walked out of the park : himself, 
Nastia and the cow. 

On the contrary, wild dreams of wealth flashed 
through his mind and Nastia’s appearance little by 
little began to lose its charm. 

Nastia knitted her brows and cast a scrutinising 
glance at Petia, Her lower lip trembled. . . . 

“ Listen, Petia, you can’t take me home like 
this.” 

“ Of course I can—^why not? ” 

‘‘ But . . . the cow? ” 

“Well, she doesn’t interfere with us, does she?” 

“ Do you imagine that I am going to tramp 
through the town with this ridiculous animal? I 
should be.laughed at by my friends and the urchins 
in our street would make game of me! ” 

“ Very well,” said Petia, after a moment’s re¬ 
flection. “ Let us take a cab. I’ve still got 30 

‘^e^but the cow? ” 

“ We can tie it on behind.” 

Nastia coloured up, flaming with indignation. 

“What do you take me for? Next thing you’ll 
say is that you want me to ride the beast!” 

'“ Are you trying to be funny? ” asked Petia con¬ 
temptuously. “ Besides, I don’t see why you need 
worry. Your father owns four of them, are you 
ashamed of one? There is nothing satanic about 
the cow! ” 

“ Can’t you let hei< stay in the park until to¬ 
morrow? Do you think anyone would steal her? 
A precious thing like that! My God! ” 

“ As you like,” and Petia shrugged his 
shoulders; he was really very annoyed. 

“If my cow upsets you . . .” 

“ Then you don’t want to take me home? ” 

“ But where can I leave the cow? I can’t put it 
in my pocket, can I? ” 

“ Oh! that’s it, is it? Very well then! I’ll go 
home alone. In that case don’t have the audacity 
to come for me to-morrow! ” 
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“ As you like! ” Petia bowed: now he was down¬ 
right angry. 

“After to-morrow I shall not come any more— 

I will keep away entirely, if that is your wish. 
>> 

• • • 

“It is. You have now found a more suitable 
companion! ” 

And having astonished him with this piece of 
sarcasm, the girl, all forlorn, turned on her heels 
and hurried away, her head bent, feeling that her 
heart was broken for ever. 

For a while Petia gazed at Nastia’s retreating 
figure. Then he pulled himself together. . . . 

“ Hullo, my cow! Come along, old girl.” 

So long as Petia walked down the road by the 
side of the park all went well, but as soon as he 
turned into Qualitjr Street, a busy and well-lighted 
thoroughfare, Petia began to feel uneasy. The 
passers-by looked at him in astonishment and an 
urchin was so flabbergasted that he gave a pierc¬ 
ing- yell and shouted: 

“ Here’s a calf taking his mother to bed! ” 

“ I’ll give you a box on the ears to teach you to 
hold your tongue!” said Petia in a threatening 
tone. 

“ Do it! And see what you’ll get! ” 

It was pure bravado; the urchin was in no 
danger; because Petia could not let go of the rope. 
Besides the cow walked very slowly. 

When he got half way down Quality Street, Petia 
could stand the astonished looks of the passers-by 
no longer. ... He thought of a 4odge : letting 
go the rope and helping on the cow with a kick, he 
let her walk by herself. He himself, with an un¬ 
concerned air, walked on a little distance behind, 
pretending to be an ordinary wayfarer who had 
nothing to do with the wretched, animal. . . . 

Whenever the beast slackened^er speed or stood 
staring under a window Petia surreptitiously ^ve 
her a kick and with a resigned air, the cow ambled 
on again. . . . 
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At last she reached the street where Petia lived. 
He had rooms in a small house occupied by a 
carpenter. Suddenly the thought flashed through 
his mind: 

“ Where can I house the cow? ” 

There was no cowshed for her. If he tied her 
up in the back yard she might be stolen, for the 
gate was never locked. 

“ I’ve got it,” thought Petia, after some con¬ 
sideration. “ I will take her quietly into my room 
and make other arrangements in the morning. She 
can easily pass the night in my room. . . .” 

The happy owner of the cow gently pushed open 
the outer door of his room, dragging the melancholy 
beast behind him. 

“ Hush! Come on . . . quiet! The land¬ 

lord is asleep—go softly with those noisy hoofs— 
walk on your toes, you lazy brute! ” 

It is probable that most people would agree that 
Petia’s conduct was strange, not to say absurd and 
silly. That is to say, everybody except Petia him¬ 
self, and perhaps the cow; but Petia could not 
think of any other way of solving the problem. 
With the cow it was a matter of perfect indiffer¬ 
ence whether she spent the night in a room or in a 
cowshed. Once in the room she stood staring 
vacantly near Petia’s bed and began to chew the 
end of his pillow. 

“ Here . . . what are you doing? You silly 
beast—chewing my pOlow. Are you hungry? Oh, 
perhaps you’re thirsty? ” , 

Petia filled his basin with water and placed it 
under the animal’s nose. Then going out on tip 
toe, he picked some small branches off the trees and 
came back and put them carefully in the basin. 

“ Here! Look! What’s your name? Toinette! 
Eat—^very nice—^ah! . . .” 

The cow put her nose in the basin, curled her 
tongue round the twigs, then all of a sudden, lift¬ 
ing up her head, b^an to bellow loudly. 
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“ You silly beast! ” shouted Petia, losing his 
temper. “Shut up, damn you! . . 

At that moment the door behind Petia creaked 
gently. A man in his night attire, with a counter¬ 
pane round him, pee^d into the room. When he' 
saw what was happening he drew back hastily with 
a frightened yell. 

“ Is it you, Ivan? ” whispered Petia. “ Come in, 
don’t be alarmed. I’ve got a cow in my room.” 

“ Are you out of your mind, Petia? Where did 
you find it? ” 

“ I’je won it in a lottery. Eat, Toinette. Eat. 
Very nice. Coop, coop.” 

“ But you can’t keep a cow in your room,” said 
the lodger, slipping into the bed. “If the land¬ 
lord finds out, you’ll get turned out.” 

“ Oh, it’s only till to-morrow, just for the night, 
and in the morning we’ll fix things up.” 

“ Moo—moo—moo,” lowed the cow, to show her 
approval. 

“.Oh! you silly brute—^be quiet! Lend me your 
blanket, Ivan. I’ll throw it over her head. Hang 
it! Wait a minute. What are we to do! She’s 
chewing the counterpane now, confound the 
beast! ” 

Petia drew away the counterpane and landed the 
animal a blow with his fist between her eyes. 

“ Moo—moo! ” 

“Look out,” said the lodger. “The landlord 
will come and he’ll chuck you and your cow into 
the street.” 

“ Well, what am I to do? ” whimpered -Petia in 
despair. “ Tell me, I ask you ! ” ' 

“ What can you do? ... If she goes on bel¬ 
lowing all night—there’s only one thing to be done 
—kill her.” 

“What? Kill her?” 

“ That’s what you’d better di(i—^kill her. And 
to-morrow you can sell the mei^ to the butchers.” 

The lodger’s intelligence was about’ on a par 
with Petia’s. 
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Petia stared inanely at the lodger and then said, 
after a moment’s hesitation : 

“ But how much could I get for it? ” 

“How much! Oh, she ought to weigh about 
twenty ponds . . . you ought to sell it at the 
rate of five roubles a potid; that would come to a 
hundred roubles without counting the skin and 
other things. She wouldn’t fetch more than that 
alive.” 

“ Quite so. But what am I to kill her with? 
I’ve got a dessert knife, but it won’t cut and I’ve 
got a pair of scissors—and that’s all.” 

“ I know, suppose you put the scissors through 
her eyes into her brain.” 

“ Yes—but if she struggles and makes a noise? ” 

“ I neyer thought of that. Couldn’t you poison 
her?” 

“ Stop—I’ve got an idea. I’ll give her a strong 
sleeping draught . . . but . . . where can I 
get one? ” 

“ Moo—moo—moo,” bellowed the cow, staring at 
the ceiling with her stupid round eyes. 

There was a noise behind the partition. Some¬ 
one coughed, cleared his throat and swore. One 
could hear the patter of bare feet; the door swung 
open and, to Petia’s horror, there stood the land¬ 
lord, half awake and dishevelled. 

He gazed first at the cow, then at Petia, ground 
his teeth and without further ado blurted out 
angrily : 

“ Get out of here! ” 

“ Please let me explain to you, Alexandre 
Fomitch . . .” 

“ Get out, I say; and don’t let me see your face 
again. I’ll ‘ learn ’ you to make a scandal in my 
house.” 

“I told you what would happen,” murmured 
Petia’s lodger calmly, as if everything had turned 
out quite satisfactorily. 

And he covered himself with the counterpane as 
he slipped into bed. 
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The night was verv dark when Petia found him¬ 
self in the street with his cow. He had put his 
bag, his pillow and his blanket on her back. 

“ Come on, old camel! ” said Petia, in a sleepy 
voice. '' We can’t spend the night here.” 

Slowly they trudged to the outskirts of the town. 
After passing some suburban villas, they reached 
the open country road, fenced on one side with a 
hedge. Petia was dead beat. He murmured: 

“ I have a good mind to sleep under the hedge: 
I’ll tie the cow to my arm.” 

And Petia, the plaything of capricious fate, feU 
soundly asleep. 

• «•••• 

" Hulloa, mister! ” resounded a voice by his side. 

The morning had dawned clear and bright. 
Petia opened his eyes and stretched himself. 

“ Mister! ” said the peasant, touching him with 
the toe of his sabot, “you have tied your arm to 
the tree! What a funny idea! ” 

Petia winced as though he had been stung by a 
wasp and uttered a cry : the other end of the rope 
was firmly tied to a little stunted tree. 

A superstitious man might have imagined that 
during the night some mysterious power had 
changed the cow into a tree, but Petia was only 
a very material and practical person. 

He sobbed and howled : 

“ I’ve been robbed! . . . Someone has taken 
my cow! ” 

f 

“ Wait a minute,” said the irate police inspector. 
“ You keep repeating all the time : ‘ Bobbed ’ and 
‘Cow.’ What is it all about? What sort of a 
cow was it exactly? ” * 

“ How do you mean, ‘ Whdlt sort of a cow? ’ 
Why, just a cow, like any other cow.” 
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“ What colour was it? ” 

“ Well, let me see—er—brown . . . with 
white spots.” 

“ Where were they? ” 

“ The nose, I think, was white—or rather—no, 
it was the flank that was white. . . . And the 
back . . . and the tail as well ... in fact 
it was just an ordinary cow.” 

“ No! ” said the inspector firmly, pushing aside 
the sheet of paper, “ I can’t undertake the investi¬ 
gation with such confused statements. There are 
thousands of cows in the world! ” 

And poor Petia muttering to himself, trudged 
dejectedly to his starch factory. He ached from 
head to foot; he had had a dog’s time. ... As 
it was after twelve o’clock, the chief cashier, who 
was waiting for him, rated him soundly. . . . 

Poor Petia pondered on the vanity of human 
wishes: yesterday he had everything: a cow, a 
home, a girl: to-day he had lost the lot: the cow, 
the home, the girl. 

Fortune is a fickle jade and all of us, whoever 
we are, are the deluded and obedient slaves of 
Destiny. 




MADAME NADINE TEPFY 

Madame TeflEy is to-day the most popular and 
best-known Eussian humorous authoress. She has 
lived in Paris since the Revolution. In all her 
Tf^riting she shows a profound knowledge of 
psychology and a very keen power of observation. 

Any little incident of every-day life, however 
insignificant, serves as a pretext for her sly humour 
and her mischievous wit. 




THE COOK IS GOING TO GET MARRIED 


During the last five weeks, for some mysterious 
reason, the whole kitchen has been upside down. 

The casseroles are not kept clean, dirt accumu¬ 
lates in the corners and no one thinks of sweeping 
it up. On the back stairs servants are always 
loitering—sometimes even two or three at a time— 
and dead secrets are whispered in low voices. 

Cockroaches, no longer worried by the wet dish 
cloth, cluster round the sink tap and joyfully 
waggle their feelers. 

Violet, the old dog, who has fallen from grace 
and has been relegated to the kitchen on account 
of .her age and her deformities, lets her right ear 
droop sadly and does not bother to cock it, for she 
knows quite well, in her doggy heart, that some 
strange event is about to happen. 

And strange events upset her. . . . 

Avdotia, the queen of the casseroles, of the 
kitchen rubbish and of the cockroaches is going to 
get married. 

As a proof of it, the vodka is continually on the 
table along with the gherkins cut up into small 
slices. 

In the evening “ He,” the fianc6, Qomes. . . . 
He has iron-grey hair, little cunning eyes and a 
red nose. The nose of a man who has drunk cold 
boiled tea. 

Avdotia does not bother to get herself up for his 
arrival, for marriage is a serious business and 
coquetry would be out of place? 

He is a man of experience, A man who knows 
all the tricks of the trade. She is nearly sixt^ 
. . . her eyesight is failing and she is compelled 
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to wear glasses that she fastens by means of her 
mistress’s pink corset laces—very chic! 

Her head is as round as a cabbage and behind it 
on the back of her neck her plaited chignon hangs 
like a bunch of salsify. 

Avdotia is a spinster, but she has had several 
love affairs. The result of one of them lives in the 
country with Avdotia’s sister. Another is appren¬ 
ticed to a dressmaker. And, for the last five years, 
over the kitchen stove, an old kepi has hung above 
the portrait of a brave soldier. 

But long ago Avdotia used to gaze at this kepi 
which softened her heart when she was preparing 
the hashed mutton in a bad temper! 

All th^t however is at an end now. To-day she 
contemplates marriage. The bonds of matrimony, 
legalised love, solid and lasting. Till death us do 
part. 

It is evening. 

Things are higgledy-piggledy. 

Samovar, vodka and gherkins all over the table. 

Violet, the dog, cocks her ear gently. Events are 
happening. 

The lovers bill and coo. 

“ I have told Madame about it,” says Avdotia, 
“ ‘ Madame will perhaps give me a nice wedding 
dress. . . ?’ ‘Certainly I will,’ said Madame. 

So you can’t say that she is not a kind lady.” 

“ A dress? ” said the fianc6, knitting his bushy 
eyebrows. “ That is not very much—a dress. 
That doesn’t bring in any interest. I’d much 
rather she gave money. A dress very soon gets 
old-fashioned.” 

“ There are dresses and dresses. I had one, a 
swan-skin skirt that I wore for eight years and 
then it was just like new. Not even touched by 
the moth. The more I wore it the better it was. 
When I gave it to Mania it was not even then old- 
fashioned.” 

“All the same, money would be better. When 
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one works for the right sort of people one can save 
a nice little bit . . . eh? Aren’t I right, 

Avdotia Potapovna?” 

“ Yes, you’re quite right . . . but what’s the 
use of it all? One saves, puts by and denies one¬ 
self and then one gets married and if one dies— 
everything goes to the husband. One has got to 
think of that.” 

“ Die—you? What are you talking about, 
Avdotia Potapovna? You’d not only outlie a hus¬ 
band, you’d outlive a bullock. Look what a 
healthy red face you’ve got.” 

“ It’s the fire that does that! I’m always bend¬ 
ing over the stove, it shows what a lot of cooking 
I do. But to tell the truth I’m getting a bit 
nervous about myself.” 

The flanc6 peered at her closely for some 
moments. 

“ Then, are you suffering from any complaints? ” 

“ Complaints? I’ve got ’em all. Why I get the 
stomach ache as soon as ever I eat a bit of cab¬ 
bage.” 

“ That’s not a complaint. Everybody who eats 
too much cabbage gets that kind of complaint.” 

“ Then, my teeth are going bad . . . my eyes 

are failing me . . . my legs give way when I 

walk. Strong—me! Lord! You make me laugh! 

The fianc6 was beginning to smile, but he pulled 
himself up and murmured : 

“ They are not deadly, all those complaints. 
You could live to a hundred with any of those 
things. As they say, you can make'the best soups 
in old saucepans. Take me, for example, I’m not 
very strong. For twenty years or more I’ve been 
breaking up. . . .” 

“Yes, but you can’t compare yourself with me! 
I’m one of the weaker sex, I am. You, my good 
man, you ought to have youn^ women’s ailments. 
Just yon think of it, I’ve had five bairns! Having 
children ruins your health.” 
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“ Faugh! Children! I had one myself last year. 
But it died almost immediately. It belonged to 
Maria, the laundry maid. ...” 

“ A child? ” exclaimed Avdotia, her eyes wide 
open. 

Even Violet, the dog, twitched and cocked her 
ear. 

“A child at your time of life. It’s disgrace¬ 
ful ! ” 

Avdotia’s lips trembled with emotion. 

“ And you call yourself an old man. That sug¬ 
gests marriage, my word. Why, if you’ve had a 
child last year you won’t die for another ten years 
at least. I—I shall never outlive you—never. So 
what’s the good. God forgive me! It’s only the 
devil himself who’ll get anything—you’d better 
make your will out in favour of him! ” 

She picked up the vodka and took it into the 
larder. 

Her fiance, a little non-plussed, combed his 
beard with his fingers. 

“ I think it’s time I went. . . . The con¬ 
cierge will be shutting the door. , . .” 

Avdotia rubbed the table violently with a duster, 
as much as to say I’ve done with love and senti¬ 
ment and have got my senses again.” 

“ What time is it, eh? ” 

Avdotia stopped for a moment and said thought¬ 
fully : 

“ Anyway, it’s no good beating about the bush, 
you’re getting on for seventy years old. . . .” 

After that, she went to see what the time was. 

The fiance, when he was left alone, examined 
the bed, felt the counterpane and looked at the 
eider-down. 

Avdotia returned. 

“ The big hand points to eight.” 

“ And the little one? ” 

“ I did not notice the little one. I will look at 
that when I go to get the samovar. One can’t do 
everything at once.” 
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The flanc^ did not waste time in arguing. 

“All right. An revoir. I’ll see you again to¬ 
morrow.” 

When he got to the door he turned round and, 
giving a sidelong glance, inquired : 

“ Does the bed belong to you? And the eider¬ 
down, what sort is it? Is it feathers or down? ” 

Avdotia shot the bold behind him and sitting 
down, burst into tears. 

“ He’ll never die, the old blackguard—I’m sure 
he’ll never die. He will see me out, the dirty rogue 
and will get everything I possess, I know it! ” 

She gazed at the sad old dog Violet, while the 
cockroaches waggled their feelers, and she felt a 
nasty pain in the pit of her stomach. . . . 

“One would think I had been eating cabbage.” 

She shook her head sorrowfully. 

“ He’ll never die! Don’t talk to me about wed¬ 
dings! Don’t speak to me about marriage with 
that old microbe! ” 



THERE WILL BE DANCING AT THE 
PIROGOF’S 

Evbey living soul wants to enjoy itself at fair 
time, above all if that living soul happens to be a 
young girl employed in an office where every day, 
except Sundays and holidays, she taps the type¬ 
writer : 

“ Sir,—We are in receipt of your letter of 
the . 

Tania Banquine had decided to go to a fancy 
dress ball at the Pirogof’s. For three days and 
three nights she tried to settle on a costume which 
would be pretty, inexpensive and uncommon, one 
that no one had ever thought of wearing or ever 
would think of wearing. 

Two of Tania’s friends tried to help her all they 
knew. 

“ Suppose I go as a fairy? ” suggested Tania. 

“A nice little fairy weighing seventy kilos!” 
her friends answered in chorus. 

“ One would think that you weighed less! ” re¬ 
torted Tania. 

“ That’s as it may be, but we don’t think of 
going as fairies, do we? ” 

“ What about going as a little blue bell? Sky 
blue stockings and everything all blue. Eh? ” 

“ You’d only look like a great big girl dressed in 
blue—^that’s all.” 

Or as a butterfly? With wings and every¬ 
thing. . . .” 

“A dainty little butterfly with an eight-flve 
centimeter waist! ” 

“ Goodness gracious I ” groaned Tania. “ I can’t 
go as a beer-barrel, can I? Besides, I haven’t the 
costume for it.” 


8a 
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She decided to ask the advice of her dressmaJ^er. 

Maria Ardalionovna, the dressmaker, lived in a 
furnished apartment in the same house. She gladly 
came to see her neighbour and showed at once that 
she knew how to tackle this serious question. 

“ There is a very pretty costume: it is called 
‘ Love.’ You know what I mean: ‘ Love and 
Psyche ’ . . .a dainty Greek dress and an arrow 
in your hand. There is also ‘ The Postilion,’ a 
saddle over your shoulder and at the back a large 
sealed envelope.. Then there is a Turkish costume. 
That’s chic! very, very chic! It has wide trousers, 
very, very wide! That would do also for a man 
who wanted to go as a Cossack.” 

Maria Ardalionovna let fall these suggestions 
with a superior and patronising air and Tania was 
rather offended. 

“ All these costumes are too ordinary. I want 
something out of the common.” 

Then why not go as a Marquise? ” 

Tania thought it over. . . . 

''Or perhaps as a Bacchante? Now that is a 
very beautiful costume; and besides, it is very 
uncommon.” 

That seemed a very good suggestion. So it was 
decided to make up the costume out of an old 
brown dress. 

" It does not matter if it is a little dark. There 
are Bacchantes and Bacchantes. . . . All Bac¬ 
chantes are not alike. This is a Bacchante who is 
not dressed in her best ... a Bacchante with 
plenty of common sense.” 

Tania made herself a crown of leaves and 
fastened a bunch of grapes to it. 

There was a big crowd at the Pirogof’s. The air 
was stifling. A visitor in a mask came up to 
Taifla. ; 

" What are you? A nurse Irom the South of 
France?” 

Tania felt disappointed and retired into a corner 
of the room. Her new shoes pinched her toes ,* her 
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mask stuck to her forehead. A would-be funny 
man, wearing bells, came up, picked the grapes 
from her head and ate them, taking away the one 
and only thing that showed she was meant to be 
a Bacchante. Tania felt crushed. 

Everybody else seemed to be enjoying themselves 
thoroughly. 

A marquis tried to dance some Russian dances. 
A monk pirouetted with a Neapolitan fish girl in 
his arms. They twisted and turned from right to 
left, backwards and forwards, like a couple of 
marionettes. 

“ Everybody seems to be enjoying themselves! ” 
thought Tania bitterly. 

Her thoughts grew still more sad : 30 kopeks for 
the cab to bring her; 30 to take her home; 8 roubles 
for her new shoes ... a rouble and a half for 
gloves ... 20 kopeks for half a pound of 

grapes. . . . 

And all for what? No, no, she ought to have 
chosen the little blue-bell costume; it would have 
suited her much better. 

Under her mask her nose tickled. 

“ Jesus, Marie! If I could only scratch my 
nose. Then life would at any rate seem more bear¬ 
able ! ” 

Suddenly, however, Tania Banquine’s luck 
turned. The gay marquis asked her to dance. 
Tania began to foot it and try to keep in step with 
him and in time with the music. It was most 
difficult, because the marquis kept one time and the 
music kept another. 

Tania felt stifled. The marquis smelt of stale 
tobacco. Besides, he trod on her toes, first on the 
right foot and then on the left. Other couples dug 
their elbows into her and knocked up against her 
with their knees. 

Tania panted like a frightened heifer and 
thought: 

“ And this is what people call amusement! Are 
these the pleasures they all run after? They enjoy 
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being stifled to death, being out of breath, hav¬ 
ing their toes pinched by new shoes, and dancing 
with a partner who smells so strong of stale 
tobacco that one is forced to turn one’s head; one 
gets dug by sharp elbows, jostled by a crowd 
and smothered in dust! ” 

And to get home it costs one fifty kopeks. You 
can’t get a cab for less. 

As she went to bed Tania once more counted up 
her expenses and thought, not without a certain 
amount of pride: 

“ As all that doesn’t appeal to me, I must be a 
serious and sensible girl who does not run mad 
after pleasure.” 

As she slept she dreamt, not of the gay marquis, 
not of the dancer with bells on him, but of a large 
sheet of white paper on which one read: “ In 
reply to your letter of the . . .” 

And her mouth broadened into a smile that was 
at the same time both serious and disdainful. 




THE FAKIR 


Obbat bappenings start quite simply, as simply 
as unimportant ones. For instance, a shot from 
Camille Desmoulins’ pistol gave birth to the 
French Revolution—but as a rule a pistol shot only 
gives birth to a police court hearing. 

The events that I am going to tell you about 
began in a very banal sort of way; but they became 
very • serious. Were they just ordinary happen¬ 
ings? I must leave you to form your own opinion 
about that. 

One morning, about five o’clock, along a deserted 
street of a little town (which, all the same, was the 
chief town of the canton), a young fellow was walk¬ 
ing with a large bundle of yellow posters under his 
arm. 

When he came to the Municipal Theatre he wet 
the wall, covered it with paste and stuck one of the 
yellow bills on it. He repeated the same operation 
on the wall near by. 

It is only the first dab that counts. After that 
everything goes on greased wheels or, in this case, 
on greased walls. At every street corner he 
stopped, wet the wall and stuck a bill on it. 

After eight o’clock the street urchins began to 
take great interest in his work. As he went on with 
his job, sticking bills, he was followed by cater¬ 
wauls, shrieks of laughter, words of advice, and 
the hue and cry of a crowd of ragamuffins. 

As the evening came on he had finished the job, 
and although the loafers had torn off the corners 
of the bills to make cigarettes, and the urchins had 
altered the wording of the notice to make it absurd. 
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the public learned according to the announcement, 
that: 

‘‘To-day, Thursday, the 20th of June, at the 
Municipal Theatre, there will be a grand gala per¬ 
formance by the world-famed Fakir. By mys¬ 
terious and marvellous powers he will pierce the 
tongue of his wife—Miss Jilda; he will stick 
needles into his body and draw blood; he will cut 
open the stomach and he will take out his left eye 
in the presence of men of Science represented by 
doctors and other members of the audience who 
may wish to satisfy themselves as to the bona fides 
of these extraordinary feats.^^ 

“N. B.—The police have given permission for 
this performance to take place and the patient has 
been given absolute freedom in the matter. 

“ Seats at the ordinary prices.*’ 

The curiosity of the public increased minute by 
minute. These words particularly intrigued it. 
“ He will cut open the stomach.” Whose stomach? 
Does' it mean his own stomach? 

And what does it mean by: “ The police have 
given permission for this performance to take place 
and the patient has been given absolute freedom in 
the matter.” Have the police given him the right 
to do exactly what he likes? Or is it merely that 
they are not interfering, no matter how much pain 
he suffers, the chief having been bought over? 

There was a rush for the tickets. 

Miassoribov, a young business man, well 
educated and of good position, who prided himself 
on a certain amount of culture, an Habitue of the 
theatre, was very attracted by the announcement. 
He took a box and decided to go by himself. He 
bought himself some chocolates and put a new 
turquoise ring on his first finger. Miassoribov 
very rarely wore this turquoise, fs he was not sure 
whether it was real or not. JAt any rate, he 
thought it was better to keep it in a drawer; if it 
was real, it would be dangerous to wear it; if it 
were false, it would be bad form. An Armenian 
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had told him how he could find out if it were real 
or not: “ Soak it in oil, my dear sir; if it is a real 
turquoise it will be spoilt instantly and won’t be 
worth a sou. But if it is an imitation, nothing will 
happen to it.” 

Miassoribov thought he would only follow out 
this advice as a last resource. 

By eight o’clock in the evening the theatre was 
pacKed. Many people had got there at six and were 
waiting impatiently for the curtain to rise. 

“ Why don’t they begin? They know the 
audience is in the house. Come on—whoop! Cur¬ 
tain! Curtain! . . .” 

Miassoribov, like an important personage, only 
arrived half an hour before the time to begin; he 
settled himself in his box sideways and began to 
crunch his chocolates. Every time he put his hand 
to his mouth, the public had an opportunity to 
look at the mysterious turquoise. 

The curtain had just |fone up. In the centre of 
the stage there was a little table with an oblong 
casket upon it. Around the table were a dozen 
chairs. In the corner, to the surprise of every¬ 
body, the theatre pianist, Vrouchkevitch, a Pole, 
was rubbing his hands together, evidently intend¬ 
ing to play almost immediately. 

The Fakir appeared at last. 

He was thin and yellow; he wore a green 
dressing-gown. 

He came down to the footlights and bowing 
said: 

“ I beg any doctors who may be in the audience 
to come on to the stage.” 

In the balcony, people expressed astonishment 
out loud that he spoke in Bussian and not in Fakir 
language. 

Two doctors nervously went up on to the stage. 
The official doctor, who had long hair and an 
ordinary practitioner, who was bald. Thereupon 
the public stamped with their feet. The audience 
seemed agitated. They left it to the occupants 
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of the stalls. The Fakir chose eight gentleinen 
and offered them seats round the table. Then he 
took off his dressing-gown and appeared with bare 
legs wearing running “ shorts.” Then he came 
down to the footlights and bowed once more, as if 
he was afraid that in his new rig out he might not 
be taken for one and the same person. 

The public applauded. 

The Fakir turned to the pianist. 

“ Begin the music.” 

Vrouchkevitch sat up and attacked a dreamy 
waltz : love you and I weep for you,” which 

appealed to the audience immensely. 

The Fakir opened the casket and took a long pin 
from it, like a woman’s hatpin. He went up to his 
wife. 

“ Miss Jilda! Will you kindly put out your 
tongue? ” 

Miss Jilda obediently turned to him and put out 
her tongue. 

“One, two, three!” shouted the Fakir, as he 
turned towards the doctors. 

They went up and examined the victim, and the 
official doctor, being the more conscientious of the 
two, examined Jilda’s tongue, even underneath. 
Then both of them, put out of countenance, sat 
down again. 

The Fakir took his wife by the hand and led her 
down into the auditorium. She walked about 
amongst the audience. 

As she got near they turned away. The majority 
of them evidently felt sick. 

Miassoribov put his hand over his eyes. 

“ Enough! Enough! ” he groaned. 

“ Enough ! ” someone screamed. 

But the conscientious Fakir led his wife to the 
balcony. A lady had an attack of uerves and had 
to be taken out. After having ma^ a tour of the 
auditorium, the Fakir returned toi* the stage and 
extracted the pin. 

Everyone gave a sigh of relief. 
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The Fakir took another pin from the casket; it 
was thicker and longer. 

Thereupon the pianist changed the music and 
started to play with great verve : The Eparrotoa* 
Polka.” 

The Fakir thrust it through his cheeks so that 
the point of the pin came out under his right cheek 
bone, while the other end protruded from under 
the left. After the doctors had, with amazement, 
verified this feat, he again came down into the 
auditorium. 

Enough! That will do!” Miassoribov pro¬ 
tested. A sudden sensation of sickness made nim 
crunch the chocolate he was socking. 

“ Sir! ” groaned the audience. “ Enough! 
Enough! .. . .” 

“ If it is God’s will! ” 

But the brave Fakir passed between the rows of 
seats like a man conscious of his duty, showing 
first his right cheek and then his left. 

“That’s enough!” the audience shrieked. 
“ We’ll take your word for it. Don’t come any 
nearer. We believe you! . . . That’s quite 

enough! . . .” 

A workman seized his wife by the arm and 
rushed with her towards the exit. 

Two young girls followed them. After them an 
old woman tottered, dragging with her two poor 
mites white with terror. The old woman bumped 
against the Fakir, who was making his tour of the 
auditorium; she stepped back and trod on the toes 
of a lady half dead with fright. . . . They both 
rushed for the exit, jostling one another as they 
went. 

But Miassoribov enjoyed himself immensely. 
Sitting in his box, his back turned to the audience, 
his ears blocked, he looked round cautiously from 
time to time, gave a furtive glance at the Fakir, 
trembled and crept into his corner. 

“ Enough! Enough! ” he gurgled. “ It is too 
much! ” 
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All this time Vrouchkeyitch thumped out the 
second figure of The Quadrille Lancers ” on the 
piano. 

Now the Fakir returned to the stage. Things 
calmed down. Everybody waited. At the entrance 
to the corridor one saw the pale faces of those who 
had not the courage to remain to the end. The 
Fakir took out three more pins. He plunged one 
into his tongue (without pulling out the one that 
pierced his cheeks) and the other two he stuck in 
above the elbows. 

Blood spurted from the right arm. 

“It is not a trick! There is blood! Real 
blood! ” the oflBcial doctor announced, joyfully. 

The Polish pianist, encouraged by the joyful 
bearing of the doctor, started at once to play 
“ Valencia/^ Meanwhile, two workmen were busy 
assisting a young girl, livid with terror, towards 
the door, holding her by the arms. The policeman 
on duty.near the box office staggered for a moment 
and then disappeared hurriedly. The house began 
to empty itself. 

Miassoribov turned round no more. Overcome 
by nervous twitchings, his eyes tightly shut, he 
could hardly breathe. . . . 

“I must get away!” he murmured, but a 
strange terror paralysed him. His hair stood on 
end. 

When the Fakir had made his tour among the 
terrified audience, who begged him to return to 
the stage, Miassoribov turned instinctively, saw 
him draw out the pins and heard him announce 
with triumph : 

“ And now, ladies and gentlemen, I am about 
to pull out my eye with a corkscrew inserted 
between the eye and the orbit.” 

He took hold of the casket, but** no one waited 
for him to take out the corkscrew^ There was a 
general stampede. Uttering shrill cries, the crowd 
made for the exits. Some, rushing like mad people, 
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dashed into the street; others, pulling themselves 
together, stopped. 

“ What is he doing now? Perhaps he has pulled 
out his eye, has he? If so, shall we go back? 
What do you think? ” 

A gawky-looking student half opened the door of 
a box and looked through the crack. A strain of 
melody greeted his ears. It was the first notes of 

Madame Butterfly/’ played by the imperturbable 
Vrouchkevitch. 

People whispered behind the student: 

“ Now what? What is he doing . . . ? ” 

“ Don’t squash me! ” he cried, puffed up by his 
importance. “ I think he is just going to pull it 
out.” 

“ Good heavens! Shut the door! ” muttered the 
curious bystanders. But a moment or two later 
they again questioned the student: 

“ And now? What’s he doing? Look and see. 
Are you afraid, you fathead? Have a peep and tell 
him to stop it. Good Lord! We’ve had enough! 

Miassoribov, however, at the back of his box, 
chattered to himself like a maniac : 

“ Quit it, my friend . . . the theatre is no 

place of amusement for you. It needs a nature 
more educated than yours. So much the worse for 
you, my boy. If you want amusement there is 
vodka. . . .” And that is how Miassoribov 

became a drunkard. 




LOVE LETTERS 


Sbbgh Ivanovitch Tchernikov has just dined. 
He has a happy look on his face; that look is the 
effect of cold consomme and nothing can dispel it, 
not even the roast chicken, nor the cherry tart. 
In fact, nothing in the world. 

Serge Ivanovitch looks at his wife, his sister, his 
grandchild and notices the same look. 

“ Delicious, it was delicious! ” he said mechani¬ 
cally. 

The word “ delicious ” brought Vera to his mind. 

“ I must drop her a line. ... If not she will 
be angry with me this autumn! ” 

He gets up and goes to his study. 

“ Do not interrupt me before tea-time. I want 
to work.” 

He picked the drowned flies out of the inkpot 
and settled down to write ; 

" To Vera - 

“ Government Oficea, Tver. 

“ Chdteau de Tchemikovka. 

“Well-ieloved! Where are you? 

“ Hum! I know quite well that she is at the 
Government Offices at Tver in the Ghftteau 
Tchemikovka, but a letter should have style! 

“Well-beloved! Where are you? 

“ The night is dark. Alone, seated on a rock, I 
am listening to the murmur of the sad sea 
waves. ...” 

“ I must be careful, all the saAe. ... I am 
writing to the Government Offices, Tver. . . . 

Alas, so much the worse! ” 

“ . . . the murmur of the sad sea waves, and 
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I call out to the sea: ' Sea! Where is my darlingf ’ 
But the sea keeps silent and laments sorrowfully.” 

“ There’s no doubt about that! I should be very 
much astonished if the sea did answer me and said : 

‘ She is at Government Offices, Tver, Monsieur, at 
Oh&teau Tchernikovka! ’ ” 

. Alas! If only I had wings, I would fly 
to thee, my adored one.” 

“ No, that doesn’t sound very well! That sen¬ 
tence is not a success. It is as much as to say that 
I have not the money to pay my rail fare. 

“ I like this better : 

"If I had wings, I would always he by your 
side. . . 

“ From bad to worse! To have wings and always 
remain by her side. It makes me seem like a tame 
canary. Oh, damn this wing business! ” 

“ Darling! I so long to be with you that I can 
hardly eat anything . . .” 

What about the cold consomme? He tried to 
bury his conscience in the pit of his stomach. 

After a short struggle, style won the victory over 
soup. 

“ . . . At night, when restless sleep overcomes 
my weary eyelids, I see but you and sobs convulse 
my whole body.” 

“ Well, if that doesn’t satisfy her. . . . Zut! 
Now, before tea is ready, I have still got time to 
do my accounts.” 

Vera had been in a bad temper all the morning : 
the dress which fitted her so well last Sunday was 
all wrong to-day. The hooks and eyes, as though 
they had fallen out with one another, refused to 
meet at the back by at least two centimetres. 

“ But this is absurd; I haven’t got fatter since 
last week,” Vera grumbled with quivering lips. 
“ A week ago it fitted me beautifully. I tell you it 
fitted me . . .” 
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“ It fitted you so well that you have lost the 
pattern,” said Vera’s husband, teasing her play- 
fu^. 

His wife complained: 

” That’s it! It’s your fault and you know it. 
To-day you insist on having fritters, to-morrow 
macaroni. . . . Nobody’s figure could stand that 
regime.” 

“ Very well, give up eating! To hear you talk 
one would think that I forced you to eat. Just 
watch me eat. Some people would pay good money 
to see a sight like that.” 

“I’m not going to starve when everyone else is 
eating, why should I? I have a very delicate con¬ 
stitution, I have!” 

In a fit of the sulks, she shut herself in her room. 
She took a letter from Tchernikov from under her 
pillow and read it over and over again. 

“ Ah! that’s a real love letter! What is the date? 
. . . The 28th. And to-day is the let. Thank 
heaven there is a post! If there weren’t he would 
pine away down there and I, I should know nothing 
about it. Oh! why does he love me so much? ” 

She took a sheet of notepaper scented with lily 
of the valley and wrote : 

“ Tour letter, my dear Serge, has revived me/ It 
has given me new life. Oh, how I have suffered/ 
If you only Jcnew, I haven’t been able to eat any¬ 
thing/ I have got so thin that you could almost 
see through me and my clothes are so loose that 
they fall on the floor. ... 

“AM my happiness is centred in one toord and 
that word is: ‘Serge Ivanovitch Tchernikov.’ Let 
scoffers throw stones but that is the simple truth. 
My darling/ My love/ My own/ Do not scorn 
me. I long at one bound to rush to the roof that 
shelters you. •? 

“ Your own little Dragonfly.” ■ 


Vera sighed. 
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*‘EOy truly, what 1 take makes me fat! It is 
appalling! There is nothing left but to throw my¬ 
self in the river.” 

Then she re-read her letter. It pleased her 
mightily; particularly certain phrases; and thrifty 
woman that she was, she determined to use them 
again. 

“ I will write to Arkady. Especially as he 
doesn’t know Tchernikov, and besides, a gentleman 
never shows the letters he gets from women.” 

Thereupon she wrote: 

“Arkady, my darling, my own. Your letter has 
revived me. It has given me new life. All my 
happiness is centred in one word and that word is: 
‘ Arkadyf Petrovitch Popov.’ Let scoffers th/row 
stones. 'My only thought is to rush at one bound 
to the roof that shelters you. 

“ Your own little Titmouse.” 

She shot up the envelopes, licking them with her 
tongue; she sealed them and dispatched a portion 
of her heart which flew off to alight on another 
heart that was eagerly awaiting it. 

The train puffed; the weary engine drivers started 
work again; the pointsmen ran, lamps in their 
hands; the station-masters got busy; the tele¬ 
graphists tapped their instruments, the tired post¬ 
men hurried along. . . . 

“ The post! Get along, quickly! Don’t be late, 
it is urgent. . . .” 

Noises, whistling, bawling, grumbling. . . . 

It is Vera’s heart taking wing, the heart that 
rushes at one bound to you. Serge, and to you also, 
Arkady. 

Is it all too much bother and trouble to take, in 
order to satisfy the yearnings of this noble heart, 
this great big human heart? For aU of us who are 
so cruelly separated from one another, what a 
happy thing it is that the postal system exists. 




STRATEGY IN THE TRAIN 


The train was due to start in eight minutes. 

M. Gouslinski settled himself comfortably in a 
second-class compartment, admired his face in a 
pocket mirror and then stared out of the window. 

M. Gouslinski was a “ bagman ” by trade but a 
Don Juan by nature. While he introduced his 
samples of optical glasses in every city throughout 
the Russian Empire, he had really only one calling : 
he was a “ lady killer,” par excellence. And in this 
sacred vocation he spared neither time nor labour; 
often without any profitable return. 

In towns where he only stayed from one train to 
the next the women risked their reputations on his 
account without him even getting out of his com¬ 
partment. He just winked his eye, curled his little 
moustache, pursed his lips and gave a glance. . . . 

But what a glance! When he offered his wares 
to the shopkeepers he looked at them in a very 
different manner. 

The women on whom he cast his eyes fell to his 
extraordinary fascination. They blushed and grew 
confused; eventually they put their fingers to their 
lips and tittered, digging their travelling com¬ 
panions with their elbows. Gouslinski, however, 
never followed up the same victim., He always 
sought a fresh one! 

“That woman won’t forget me,” he thought. 
“Neither will this one! To-morrow, when I am 
far awa;7, they will be thinking of me, poor dears! ” 

Gouslinski was at his best at close quarters be¬ 
cause he embodied both physical attraction and 
charm of mind and heart. The joint effect was 
devastating: he had been married three times 
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(without the sanction of the Pope) and he had been 
thrashed a dozen times with divers weapons. 

At Lodz with a slipper; at Kieff with a stick; at 
Gitomir with a sausage; at Konotop (waiting for 
the train) with the pipe from a samovar; at Tcher- 
nigofl with a boot; at Minsk with a cudgel; at Var- 
sovie with a bottle; at Kalisch with a soup ladle; 
and at Moguileff, indeed, his sweetheart, who was 
a sport, had given him a knockout blow with her 
fist. 

Just as Gouslinski was looking out of the 
window, a pretty young woman came along the 
platform. She walked so quickly that she haid not 
time to be overpowered by his irresistible glance. 

Gouslinski put his head out of the window. 

“ Ha, "ha! She’s getting into the train! That 
simplifies matters. We shall travel together; 
that’s hopeful!” 

The young woman’s destiny was sealed. When 
the train started, Gouslinski gave another look at 
his beautiful physiognomy, twirled his moustache 
and walked along the corridor. 

He found the pretty young woman in a second- 
class carriage with a big boy of about twelve years 
old, a military cadet. She did not take the slightest 
notice of Gouslinski, for a smart Parisian, who 
rolled his “ r’s ” was apologising with : “ Pardon 
me, Madame.” 

While the train stopped, Gouslinski stepped on to 
the platform and stood sideways in front of the 
door of the carriage in which she was seated. But 
she took no notice of him. Only the chubby-cheeked 
cadet, as he ate his apple, looked at Gouslinski. 
Gouslinski’s languorous looks were wasted on this 
barren soil. 

The commercial traveller reflected : 

This is a special case. A psychological case. 
Without psychology one is useless! As a matter 
of fact, I have no use for motherhood; it spoils a 
woman. But, seeing that this woman is engrossed 
in her child, maternity will give me the key to her 
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heart. If I make up to the child I shall win the 
mother.” He commenced to make up to the boy. 

At the next stop he bought a couple of apples and 
offered them to him through the window. 

“ I see you are fond of fruit, my boy. Eat them, 
ha, ha! I like to show my appreciation of a young 
traveller in uniform.” 

“ Thank you, sir! ” grunted the cadet without 
otherwise breaking silence; and rubbing the apple 
on the front of his tunic, he bit it and swallowed a 
good half. 

The train moved on. Gouslinski had scarcely 
time to jump in. He thought: 

“ After all, I’m behaving like an idiot. What 
good is it to me that the boy has eaten my apple? 
It isn’t the apple that he should take to, it is I. 
I’ll change my seat, that’s the thing to do.” 

He picked up his bag and hardly had the train 
pulled up when Gouslinski bowed to the young 
woman. 

“ Forgive me, Madame! But I was so squashed 
where I was. Would you believe it, I went to get 
a drink at the refreshment-room, at the last stop, 
and when I got back I found that my place was 
taken. If I may, I will sit near this young man.” 

The young woman shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Sit yourself down. Sir. I’m afraid there is 
nothing I can do for you.” 

And, taking up a book, she began to read. 

“ Well, young man, you and I are going to be 
good friends, eh! Are you going far? ” 

“ To Petrakov,” grunted the cadet. 

Gouslinski gave a start. 

_ “ How extraordinary! What a curious coin¬ 
cidence! That’s splendid. I am going to Petra¬ 
kov, too. We shall be together all night and part 
of to-morrow. Jesus Marie! - Do you realise 
that? ” ? 

The cadet accepted the coincidence rather coolly 
and remained silent. 

“ Are you fond of adventures, my boy? I love 
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them. I've had all sorts of queer things happen 
to me. Shall I tell you one of them? ” 

The cadet made no reply. The young woman 
continued to read. Gouslinski became pensive. 

“ However did she mana^ to give birth to such 
a monkey as this! The spoil-sport! It worries her 
to see me talking to him, obviously. But wait and 
see. The son will lead me to the heart of his 
mother.” 

He coughed and launched out upon a wild and 
fantastic yarn. 

“ This is what happened to me, my boy : at Lodz 
a lady fell in love with me. She lost her head! 
The husband rushed into my room and swore that 
he would kjll me! What would you have done about 
it, young'man? Eh? Especially as I was, at that 
time, nearly engaged to a young lady in high 
society who kept an umbrella shop. And, being a 
perfect gentleman, and not wishing to compromise 
anyone ... I went to the first-floor window and 
threw myself out. And the blood-thirsty husband 
allowed me to do it. What do you think of that? 
There was I, lying on the pavement, with the fire¬ 
eating monster up above! What would you have 
done, I say, if you’d been in my place, my young 
friend? I’d no option in the matter, so I just called 
a policeman . . .” 

The young woman raised her head. 

“ Don’t tell silly stories like that to a boy of that 
age.” 

And she bent down over her book again. Gouslin- 
ski had succeeded. 

“ Ha! ha! she’s swallowed the bait. She’s 
spoken to me.” 

I’m very hungry,” said the cadet. . . . “ I 
say, mother, do we stop soon? ” 

“ You are hungry? That’s a good thing, my boy! 
We shall stop very soon, and then I’ll go and get 
you some sandwiches. That’s the idea, isn’t it? 
Do you love your mother? I’m sure you do—very 
much.” 
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The cadet solemnlj devoured eight Bandwichee. 
Gouslinski also gave him sometning to drink. 
During a long stop at a station, he gave him supper 
in order to ingratiate himself with the mother. 

“She is citorming, your mother! She could 
attract anybody she liked. I’m <]oite sure of that! ” 

The cadet stared at him with his saucer-like eyes 
and ate ravenously. 

“ Hurry up, young man, your mother will be 
getting anxious.” 

When they got back to the carriage, his mother 
was already asleep, her head wrapped in a shawl. 

“ Ho! Ho! Bad luck, but there is still to¬ 
morrow morning. She has trusted her son to a 
chivalrous man and sleeps peacefully, that’s 
obvious. But to-morrow she will show her appre¬ 
ciation. In the meantime, this wretched youth has 
bled me for 3 roubles 60 kopeks. Go to sleep, my 
lad! Best your feet on my knees. Oh, no; oh, no; 
it won’t inconvenience me. I can clean my 
trousers with benzine. That’s the way I You’re a 
nice boy! ” 

The cadet slept soundly and every now and then 
kicked Gouslinski with his heels. But he put up 
with it without moving. It was far into the night 
when he himself fell asleep. Waking at dawn, he 
noticed that the train had stopped and that the 
mother had disappeared. Very surprised, Gouslin¬ 
ski pushed away the boy’s legs and looked out of 
the window. 

Here? What? But? . . . There she was 

standing on the platform with her valise by her 
side. . . . Here, what’s this? The engine 

whistled! “ Madame! What are you doing? The 
train is just starting! ” 

The guard blew his whistle again. The train 
began to move. 

“We are just going!” exclaimed Gouslinski, 
forcetting his amorous looks and tender smiles. 

The train was getting up speed. Gouslinski sud-‘ 
denly remembered the cadet. 
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“Your son? . . . You are forgetting your son! 
Your son, Madame! 

The young woman gave an irritated wave of the 
hands and turned her back. 

Gouslinski seized the cadet by the shoulders and 
shook him. 

“ Your mother has gone. She has got out! What 
are you going to do? ” he shouted. 

The cadet whimpered. 

“ You’re hurting me! Whose mother? My 
mother is in Petrakov.” 

Gouslinski was flabbergasted. 

“ What? What do you say? But that lady? 
You called her your mother? Am I in my right 
mind?” 

“Hou; hou,” whimpered the cadet, “it isn’t I 
who called her mother. I, I don’t know her. It 
was you. I thought she was your mother as you 
called her mother. ... It isn’t my fault. . . . 
I want some apples, some more apples, . . . I’m 
hungry.” 

Gouslinski mopped his face with his handker¬ 
chief, seized his bag and got up: 

“ You miserable little brat! You filthy little 
gormandizer. You’ll end your days in jail.” 

And, boiling with rage, Gouslinski got out of the 
train as it was moving. 


AT THE BESTAURANT 


When a ladj enters a restaurant she assumes a 
dignified air, she tries to look important and some¬ 
what condescending. 

Dressed in her best, she wishes to convey the im¬ 
pression that she is wearing her every-day toilet. 
If she is badly dressed she does her best to give the 
idea that she only wears smart clothes at home and 
does not bother to put them on when she dines at 
a restaurant (so that the restaurant should not get 
conceited). 

When a gentleman enters a smart restaurant he 
pretends he is a regular customer. But if it is just 
an ordinary restaurant he affects a slightly con¬ 
temptuous air. 

Married couples enter in a formal manner: the 
husband walks a pace or two in front of his wife. 
If he happens to be a man of position, or has 
married late in life and his bachelor habits are 
deeply rooted, he walks half-way across the room 
in the above-mentioned order, then he stops short 
and lets his better half go in front. 

As soon as the lady has sat down, she begins to 
take stock of all the other women who l^appen to be 
there. 

If there is only one, the two women stare at one 
another and then each of them turns to her com¬ 
panion and remarks: 

“ Here, everyone seems to be wearing coloured 
gowns (or black, as the case be). If I had 
known, I should have put on a coloured dress (or 
black).” 

Whereupon they disregard each other. 

IQ3 
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The ordinary man, who has come simply to get 
his dinner, studies the menu for some considerable 
time and begins to question the waiter. 

“ The soup? Is it fresh? It’s not yesterday’s? ” 

And the waiter, in a respectful manner, replies : 
“ It is the day before yesterday’s,” and then in a 
persuasive tone: 

“ All the same, it is perfectly fresh. Monsieur! ” 

“ And the fish? I shan’t get poisoned, shall I? ” 

If the fish happened to be the most poisonous that 
ever came out of the sea, and the waiter was the 
most honest of waiters, he would all the same most 
assuredly reply, with a pleasant smile : 

“ Oh! Monsieur! Everyone takes it and nobody 
has said that he was dead.” 

“ And the game? . . . not too high?” 

What would be the result if the waiter replied : 

“ Oh, yes, Monsieur! It nearly walked on to the 
table by itself.” 

I dare not think what would happen if he did. 

And when the meticulous customer attacks the 
wine card and asks : 

‘‘ Is that a good wine, that petit Tokay 1919? ” 

Never, never in your life, will the waiter say that 
that petit Tokay is a good substitute for vitriol. 

He must have patience, a waiter . . . unless 
of course he is a confirmed optimist. 

In choosing his wine, the diner tries to convince 
the waiter that a half bottle of red wine at 40 
kopeks is far better than a bottle at six roubles. 
The waiter is not taken in and blandly advises him 
to have a bottle at eight roubles as the one at six 
does not appeal to the refined palate. 

The diner asserts, in an authoritative manner, 
that the wine at eight roubles a bottle is no good 
at all. 

“ In the matter of wines, I know what I’m talk¬ 
ing about. I have drunk wine of all colours. You 
can’t give me any tips on that subject, waiter. 
Bring me a half bottle of red at 40 kopeks.” 

But the waiter does not always understand and. 
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with the point of his dirty flneer, looks for some¬ 
thing else on the list. The truth is that he does not 
want to understand. During dinner the married 
couples are silent. It is usually only after the 
soup that their interest is arous^. 

How do they manage at this restaurant to give 
a dinner like this at such a reasonable price? ” 

“ Just think,” says the husband. “ A good 
chicken at the present time costs at least one rouble 
twenty. And here, with the dinner at a rouble, 
they give us half a chicken. That is worth fifty 
kopeks at least, even when they boy them in large 
quantities. Count twenty kopeks for the soup, then 
there is the salmon, the tart and the ice . . . 

why, at home it would cost us five roubles.” 

“ It is wonderful. How can they do it? ” 

“ You bet they won’t be able to do it for very 
long. They’ll come a cropper here very soon. We 
must, at any rate, give the waiter a good tip.” 

Thoroughly convinced that they have had a 
dinner on charity, they thank the waiter and look 
at him, abashed. 

They go out with their heads down, grieving over 
the fate of the proprietor whose days of prosperity 
are numbered. 

“ Hum, what do you think about it? Fresh 
salmon! It is impossible to buy it at less than 
sixty kopeks a pound! . . . And they gave us 
half a pound at least. And the ices? And the 
chicken? This man must be losing money. It is a 
pity ... we must give the waiter a good tip, as 
a Scotsman would say.” 

It is the most interesting moment'to watch the 
diners and supper customers who come with ladies. 
This is the instant after the words : “ Waiter, the 
bill, please.” 

The men have been waiting for, it ever since they 
sat down. They have a set look on their faces. 
You can see that they are thirling about it and 
getting ready for it. 

At last the moment comes. The waiter brings the 
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bill on a plate, folded over so that the ladiee can¬ 
not see it. 

There is a general scuffle to be the generous 
person : the men scramble for the bill. . . . 

“ If you will allow me . . . please . . . 

‘‘Certainly not. ... I beg you ... I” 

“ Not at all . . . what are you doing? . . . 
you know very well that . . 

The scuffle grows more violent, the bill slips 
under the table, someone bends down to pick it up 
and bangs his head against the waiter’s. 

And then it starts all over again : 

But I beg you . . 

“ Well, now, I insist, I . . .” 

The ladies, meanwhile, instead of paying any 
attention to the scene, so charming in this age of 
grab-all, pretend not to notice it and gaze placidly 
up at the ceiling. 

At Last one of them gives in. Immediately the 
face of his partner drops, he pushes the money 
under the bill and the ladies all of a sudden realise 
that it is time to go home. The stance is over. 
Everybody behaves as though nothing Md taken 
place. Because diners at a restaurant like to 
behave as though they had had the meal “ on the 
nod.” Not very easy, all that, is it? No, not 
easy, but indispensable. 




A. BOUKHOV 

This humorist, possessing a keen imagination, 
became very popular in the years preceding the 
Revolution. 

He followed the great tradition of Avertchenko 
with whom he collaborated. 
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RULES OP CONDUCT 
{For the use of others) 

On the walls of American offices, especially near 
the incapable and stupid clerks, notices are hong 
up giving certain rules to be observed : 

“ How TO Behave ” 

Stupid clerks look at these with apprehension 
when they arrive late at the office or have dawdled 
instead of getting on with their work. As to the 
usefulness of these placards, it would do just as 
much good if they hung up last year’s local time¬ 
table. If, by chance, a clerk who was very con¬ 
scientious and simple tried to conform to these 
notices, he would no longer be a clerk, he would be 
a phenomenon : and very soon he would become an 
exhibit in a Natural History Museum, 

Rules like: Be respectful to your elders ” do 
not appeal to anybody. Suppose a lamplighter with 
white hair, but very drunk, went up to a young 
man when he was busy and suggested that he should 
play cards there and then, amongst his business 
letters, in spite of the fact that the young man 
called to mind this rule of politeness, he would all 
the same be obliged to kick him out. , 

On the other hand, overwhelmed with profound 
respect for his elders, the same man would be very 
embarrassed if one asked him what were the duties 
of the aged towards the young. Ought he to show 
him respect or on the contrary, feeling that, being 
thirty-eight years older, ou^t he to speak 
familiarly to him, send him on dittle errands and 
call him nick-names? 

But thM^ are other rules that are necessary here 
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below. I am sure of it. One day it came into my 
mind what sort of rules I should like to hang up in 
my house, at my office, in short in the places where 
one receives visitors. 

I have thought out the full details. And it comes 
back to me again that other people will be sure to 
follow my example. This is the first and most 
important. 

“Never admit your mistakes/’ 

For instance : you have by chance bought a John 
Dory that is a little bit off. 

“ This John Dory smells a little high,” says your 
neighbour, quite politely. 

You are on the horns of a dilemma. Ought you 
to admit your mistake or not? If you agree that 
the John. Dory is bad, people will no longer have 
any confidence in you. 

Two days later someone will ask you : 

“ What have you got there, in that packet? 
Chocolate? . . . Give it me, let me smell it first. 
... Oh! not very nice. ... It smells of stale 
fish, your chocolate. . . 

“ Maybe that in the kitchen they are getting 
herrings ready to pickle.” 

“ It has nothing to do with the herrings. Your 
chocolate smells of sturgeon that is not very well 
salted.” 

You are sure that cannot be. At the sweet shop 
where you bought the bonbons they had only one 
fish and that was painted in yellow on a ribboned 
box. 

“ It can’t possibly smell of fish.” 

“ Fancy you saying that. . . . Why last time 
you brought home a rotten John Dory.” 

And you risk always coming up against the same 
sort of thing. 

If you buy a table made of beet birch wood 
you will be told that it is made of lime wood. 

“ But I can assure you . . .” 

“ Tell me another—why, the other day you 
brought home a smelly John Dory. . . .” 
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The gold sleeve links that you bought for two 
roubles, sale price, will be brass and worth only 
forty kopeks. The big juicy pears will, at the best, 
only be good for stewing for a poor family. And 
all this because of the wretched John Dory which 
was high and you have been silly enough to admit 
it. 

Try the other plan, and do not admit the possi¬ 
bility of a mistake on your part: 

“ What! You suggest that this John Dory is not 
fresh? . . . 

“ Smell it! ” 

In the matter of finding out the freshness of one’s 
food, smell is man’s faithful friend. It will inform 
you definitely that this John Dory may serve many 
purposes, perhaps it may do for an ornament on 
your writing-table and be useful as a letter weight, 
but under no circumstances is it good to eat. In 
spite of that, however, you must reply with a 
slightly ironical smile: 

“.This John Dory? Why, it is an excellent John 
Dory, caught in the Black Sea. Of course it smells 
a little muddy. . . .” 

And so having excited interest and made people 
listen to you, you can add carelessly : 

“ It smells of seaweed, the scent may be a little 
stale, but it is by no means disagreeable.” 

“ I have never eaten a John Dory like that! ” 

“ Naturally. Because you only pay ten roubles 
a pair for them. This one alone is worth ninety.” 

The John Dory at five roubles does not get 
annoyed at the exaggeration of its market value 
and he goes on to say: 

“ For my own part, I only care for this kind of 
John Dory. Besides, it is eaten a great deal in 
Spain . . . especially in Holy Week: also at 

Costa Rica.” 

“ But where did you find it? ’/ some distrusting 
person inquires. ^ 

“ Not at a match factory, you can bet. When I 
was going into a shop I got a whiff of, John Dorys. 
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1 knew at once the peculiar smell of this special 
kind.” 

The John Dory now begins to be treated with 
respect—and you too. True, you don’t eat much 
of it; but you pose as a gourmet watching the deli¬ 
cate morses that you have brought disappear. 

If by chance someone, getting a bit that is par¬ 
ticularly bad, grumbles: “What fools these 
Spaniards must be,” your prestige is undamaged. 

From this time onward you can carry off any¬ 
thing, and regale anyone with a sour Caucasus 
wine by swearing that it is a choice Tokay, put 
into an ordinary bottle, otherwise, owing to the in¬ 
clemency of the Russian climate, it would not keep. 

“ My word, it is sour! . . .” grumbles a guest. 

“Of course,” and you smile with assurance; 
“ why, its acidity, my dear friend, is its especial 
recommendation. It was sent to me from a village 
near Kislovodsk. Maybe you have heard speak of 
it; Nakr-Ouiava? . . . No? What a pity, it is 
a charming locality.” 

If, at another time, anyone catches you up for 
not knowing about the latest news which has made 
a stir all over Russia, do not admit that you don’t 
read the newspapers. You must say, in a bantering 
way: 

“ That’s very stale news. ... I knew about 
six weeks ago, at least. . . .” 

“ How can that be! It only appeared three days 
ago.” 

“ Ah! My dear boy, I read the Swedish news¬ 
papers ! ” 

That is an unanswerable argument. Even if 
everyone is convinced that you know no other 
language but Russian and a few stories told with 
an Armenian accent, where is the difficulty in 
saying: 

“ Swedish? I know it backwards, my boy! 
Where do you think I was at school until I was 
eleven years old?” 

Go on, go and find out. 
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I repeat: never admit your mistakes, if you wish 
people to respect you. 

• ••••• 

I attended quite recently the wedding of two of 
my friends. 

One of them was one of those fellows who are 
always worried about something, and who find 
themselves guilty of, I don’t know what, who think 
themselves deserving of pity from everyone even 
in most inopportune moments. 

He met his wife in the provinces, a red-headed 
girl, very freckled, whose mother was the widow 
of a colonel. She was extremely plain, excessively 
virtuous and already mature-looking. 

She petted her husband like a child. Even more 
so. In the morning, without giving him proper 
time to wash, she called him into the dining-room 
with endearing names, always thinking of new and 
original ones at the moment; she used to cram him 
with, extra little bits until the proper breakfast time 
came. She used to mend his clothes with as much 
delight as if she was doing some great service to 
humanity at large. She used to put his study tidy; 
sent love letters to him at his office and filled up 
the walls of her room with his portraits to such 
an extent that there wasn’t an inch uncovered. 

Thereupon, wishing to clear this atmosphere 
which overpowered him, he began to try and find 
some paltry excuse for grumbling; he pretended 
that the coffee was badly made. 

“ Petlet, then the maid shall make it,” she sug¬ 
gested, a little annoyed. 

“ But I want you to make it,” insisted the un¬ 
grateful rascal. 

“Your every wish, my petlet, is my law! ” 

“Well, I wish it.” 

“Very well, petlet.” « 

As a proof of his base ingratiitude, petlet com¬ 
plained to his friends that, at his house, the morn¬ 
ing coffee was always execrable. 
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“ You know,” said his friends with delight, who 
had never thought of it before, “ we used to say 
that you ought not to marry her.” 

Petlet saw his mistake. 

“ Yes, in the matter of coffee I’ve made a 
< bloomer ’: she does not know how to make it! ” 

Having got him to admit his mistake, they began 
to sympathize with him. In his home there reigned 
a peaceful calm, a sweet gentleness, and an 
atmosphere most conducive to work; but nis friends 
kept him out late. 

“ You’ve plenty of time. . . . Because as 

everybody knows . . . you go off in the morning 
on an empty stomach . . . stay a little 

longer . . .” 

They persuaded the unhappy fellow that his 
house was a hell. He hastened away from his 
office, and going back to his house, went into the 
dining-room, shouting: 

“ I can’t go on living in this hell. . . . Every¬ 
one annoys me. I am surrounded by enemies, I am 
not allowed to work in peace. . . .” 

His wife began to waste away and after three 
years’ married life she was only a shadow of her 
former self. She became affected with twitchings 
of the face. 

He became a lunatic. 

I remember another fellow whom everybody 
advised not to marry his fiancee. 

“ Chuck her up,” said one in a friendly spirit, 
“ certainly she is very pretty, she has a pleasant 
voice, she is young, but . . . she is a person 

who ... In a year you will be spending most 
of your time tearing your hair . . .” 

“Oh, no!” 

“ Oh, yes. . . . And you will come to me for 
sympathy.” 

“ We’ll see about that.” 

“ You’ll find out your mistake right enough, but 
it will be too late. . . .” 

He began to tear his hair before the fixed date. 
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It was exactly at the end of four and a half months 
that he felt himself de trop in his own house, whilst 
a young man, quite a stranger to him, whom he 
found in his wife’s boudoir, settled himself in his 
home. 

A miserable existence began. The endearing ex¬ 
pressions of the first two months of marriage very 
soon gave place to ordinary greetings. When his 
wife had a little spare time, and she was hardly 
ever busy, she ran after him, did not order the 
dinner, took him away from his work by constant 
scenes about her dresses, and drove his relations 
from the house with curses. 

“ My house is like the Grotto of the Dog of 
Naples,” he thought sadly, “ but in the grotto it 
was the dogs who died, while here a human being 
could not last a couple of days. . . .” 

He went out with the button-holes of his overcoat 
frayed. The maid did not clean his shoes. He 
dined in the cookshops near his house. He caught 
a cold. ■ 

He stayed out late with bachelor friends, and 
when they asked him why he left his wife so much 
he merely smiled evasively. 

“ Enough said. . . . I’m fed up with domestic 
paradise, with its dinners, its fondlings and its 
ceaseless kissings. . . .” 

And even those who knew all about his married 
life could not move him from this attitude of mind. 

“ Well, and how are things at home? ” 

“ Oh! ” said he, with an ecstatic smile, “ my wife 
understands how to make a home happy in a way I 
should never have dreamed her capable of. . . .” 

“ It’s very nice to hear that, in these days.” 

“ Yes, we enjoy a family life that is quite un¬ 
usual.” 

In public he kissed his wife’s hand. If she 
screamed after him he said simplf that he was a 
little bored about it: he just winied one eye and 
murmured smilingly: 

‘‘ She is still angry. . . . She’s got it up against 
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me because I bowed yesterday in the street to Vera 
Oktorina. . . . However,” he added, seriously, 
** she is forgiven, for it is love that makes her so 
jealous. . . 

People began to envy him. 

“ Who would have thought it! . . . She had 
such a bad character before she was married; and 
now, here she is a model wife. He has entirely 
changed her. There, see what the love of a deter¬ 
mined man can do.” 

His wife was most surprised. 

“ You know,” said she to her pet boy, “ my 
Ignace Petrovitch is either mad or is having a joke. 
. . . Everybody congratulates me so heartily on 
my married happiness that I begin to get a little 
worried.”" 

“ He niust be having a joke,” agreed the young 
man. 

The woman’s eyes began to be opened. In the end 
she came to the conclusion that none of the young 
men who frequented her boudoir were equal to her 
husband from the intellectual point of view and she 
started to make a fuss of him. 

As they lived together it was not difScult. In 
less than seven months’ time harmony reigned 
again in the house. The husband invited the 
acquaintances and also his relations, who had for¬ 
merly been driven away, to see how happy he was. 

When they were all there and were ready to bear 
solemn witness that they had never seen greater 
domestic happiness, he called his wife that he once 
loved and having set aside two hundred roubles a 
month for her maintenance, sent her away alto¬ 
gether. That is how people behave who will not 
admit that they have made a mistake. 

Never admit your mistakes. There must be some¬ 
one who is firm, masterful and sure of himself 
among the weak-kneed and the feeble who timidly 
admit their mistakes. 
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I AM extremely fond of works of art. It is perhaps 
a mistake to make more fuss over an ash tray with 
its wavy edge, so convenient for putting a lighted 
cigarette on, or over a cut-glass scent bottle on the 
dressing-table, than over a dear “friend” who, 
throughout the year, comes to see you regularly 
once a week and regales you with wearisome stories 
about his home life. If he gives up calling, some¬ 
one else, who has not yet had time to make himself 
a pest, is sure to take his place, but any way one 
feels relieved that the first one has ceased from 
troubling. When, however, the cook happens to 
break a precious ash tray, which has reposed for 
four or five years on your writing-table, that is apt 
to annoy you beyond measure. It is as bad as if 
someone had stolen the cat. 

There are, indeed, some thiuM that I positively 
hate: the connoisseur-cherished knick-knacks. 
And I hate their happy possessors still more. 

He had studied abroad. He attended a course 
of art classes, he wore a wide-brimmed hat and he 
went to picture galleries. When he came back he 
took to writing bad verse and inveighed violently 
against journalists. 

Now he stands before me, looks at me with con¬ 
temptuous pity and points with his first finger at a 
little low inlaid table. 

“ That ought to be worth something in seventy 
years’ time,” he exclaims, with dfeep feeling. 

“ A table is not a veal cutlet,” I replied with a 
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sickly smile: ^'it does not deteriorate from day to 
day.” 

“Anyway, it is worth nothing now.” 

“ I agree with you. It will do, at any rate, for 
firewood.” 

“ But a thing like that is an ornament to the 
room. Don’t you understand? . . .” 

“ It seems to me that the room would be just as 
well ornamented by an ordinary modern table 
which would be much more convenient to write at 
or to have lunch on.” 

“ I am amazed, my dear friend. . . . Don’t 
you really understand? ” 

“How ridiculous. My grandfather, perhaps 
wrote and worked at this table . . . even my 
great grandfather. Who knows? . . .” 

“ You have inherited it? ” 

“ Whafdoes that matter. To tell you the truth, 
I bought it at a sale.” 

“ Any way, I suppose some grandfather, seventy 
years ago, bought a table and at present it is worn 
out, but you . . .” 

“ Perhaps. But it is greatly valued by connois¬ 
seurs,” he concluded icily. And he turned away. 

However, being a true art lover, he could not 
leave the subject. A minute or two later he 
dragged me to a chest covered with a black cloth 
and, taking it off, he looked at me with an air of 
triumph. 

“A harmonium! Do you play it?” 

“ No, it is a harpsichord,” he rapped out in¬ 
dignantly. “ Do you really know what a harpsi¬ 
chord is? ” 

“ Yes. An instrument. You play it like a 
piano.” 

“ You mustn’t. It is dated 1820. Signed by a 
well-known firm of the period.” 

The harpsichord took up a good half of the wall. 
What could he have had in its place? I don’t 
know. Perhaps a musical box, perhaps a type¬ 
writer. I examined it carefully and said casually : 
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“ I myself have a gramophone. I prefer it; when 
I want to hear some music, I just set it going and 
listen.” 

I had no doubt that that would upset the owner 
of the harpsichord. He turned pale, his lips 
began to quiver and the black cloth writhed in his 
hands. Efe wanted to say something biting. 

“ A little milliner comes to see you at your 
rooms on the quiet, doesn’t she? ” 

There was an icy atmosphere when we parted. 
I was overpowered with malicious joy; he, I am 
afraid, felt somewhat aggrieved. 

Among the things that I cannot stand are family 
souvenirs. I don’t object to a pressed flower in 
a pocket book, presented at the railway station 
by a village schoolgirl, and when anyone shows 
me one I gaze at it with respect. A flower like 
that awakens tender memories that are both 
bitter and sweet. 

But when anyone shows me his grandmother’s 
ring, I look at it and I remember that I have seen 
one just like it. Why yes, this very day when I 
went into the tobacconist’s to buy some cigarettes. 
There was a whole card full of them. Soldiers buy 
them on a Sunday, when they are on leave and 
are going to see their best girl. 

I look at the soldier’s ring without much interest, 
merely camouflaging my obvious indifference. 

“Yes ... a ring. . . . It is a ring. 

“ A family one, made of iron set with a rhine¬ 
stone. Think of it! It belonged to my grand¬ 
mother. It has been handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation.” 

“ But can one wear it? ” I asked ingenuously. 

“ This ring? You’re joking. It is unique. I 
have never seen one like it.” t 

I examined it more closely. If on^ took this ring 
to the pawn shop, the pawnbroker would stare in 
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amazement, he would take off his glasses and in a 
loud voice would tell the door-keeper not to let 
drunken people into the place when it was already 
full up. If one put it on one’s Anger everybody 
would make fun of it. I tried to find out why he 
set such value on it. 

“ Did you love the old lady? ” 

“Which? ” 

“Why, your grandmother, of course.” 

“ Euphemia? She was a nasty old cat. She 
used to thrash her servants. She had an ‘ affair ’ 
with her agent. And she eventually died in debt.” 

“Then why do you keep her ring? Why don’t 
you give it to the cook or to the coachman for a 
birthday present, either of them would just love 
it.” 

“What? • A family ring? . . . But one could 
never replace it! ” 

As soon as your back is turned these people with 
their family souvenirs will talk about you at some 
lengt,h, but of course in a very guarded way. 

“ It is marvellous that he ever took his degree. 
. . . And a dunderheaded fellow like that is 
going to marry a most delightful girl. You can be 
sure that the only objects of art that you will find 
in their home will be a few broken picture frames 
and one or two chair legs. . . . Oh, what a 

ass! ” 


• •»»»• 

Vases, statuettes and cups made for collectors 
arouse in me feelings of intense exasperation that 
I control with great difficulty. Their origin is 
quite simple. 

That old paralytic Djekoumme, the lowest type 
Italian in the Alto-Asino district in South Italy, 
decided to sell off his stock and become a beggar 
in a large town. He dealt in everything: chiefly 
sausages and live flsh; but in fourteen years he had 
accumulated a pile of odds and ends of glass and 
crockery. 
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Just as lie was sorrowfully giving up his business 
four people came into his shop: Djekoumme saw 
at once that they were foreigners. A fifth staved 
outside grumbling that he had eaten nothing but 
salt fish for the last five days. 

“ Is this little thing for sale? ” one of them 
inquired, as he wiped the perspiration. from his 
bald head and fingered carefully a dusty vinegar 
bottle. 

The visit of the rich foreigners had somewhat 
overwhelmed Djekoumme so he determined to say 
yes to everything. 

Si, 8i, signore. . . 

“ It is a goblet of the Botticelli period,” said one 
of the foreigners with suppressed emotion. 

“ To begin with it is not a goblet, it is a flask,” 
interposed one of his friends, with great gravity 
and assurance, “ and further, it is a flask, not of 
the Botticelli period but of the Rastrelli. Perhaps 
even earlier than the Rastrelli, may be even of the 
Medicis. In fact it dates back to the Carolingians 
and the papetians.” 

“ We must buy it,” said the first speaker; “ I 
can’t let a chance like that slip through my 
fingers. . . .” 

So he asked Djekoumme unconcernedly : 

“ How much? ” 

“ Do they really want to buy this rubbish? ” 
Djekoumme asked himself amazed. I must see 
if there is any vinegar left in it. Vinegar is dear.” 

Then looking cautiously at the customers, he put 
up five fingers, one of them bent down towards the 
palm, out of modesty and also for reasons of pru¬ 
dence, for he was anxious not to lose a profitable 
deal. 

‘‘I will ask five centimes. I may perhaps get 
it. . . . Wonderful things happen in our 
parts! ” 

“He is out of his mind,” blurted out the 
customers. “ A thing like that is #orth at least 
five liras. That is an absurd price. We must 
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offer him half a lira more. Even then we shall 
hare committed a robbery. He is an idiot !...*’ 

When Djekoumme unexpectedly got five and a 
half liras for the vinegar bottle he turned pale; he 
had a sinking feeling near his heart and like all 
communicative Southerners he began to think out 
loud: 

“Cheer up, old Djekoumme . . . there are 
still some idiots in the world. True they are 
foreigners but my country does not exclude 
foreigners. . . 

Six months later I was shown this vinegar bottle 
and given a long account of its historical origin 
and was assured that Parisian art-dealers would 
offer not less than four thousand francs for it. I 
was expected to go into ecstasies over every scratch, 
over every bit of dust and filth that Djekoumme’s 
dirty fingers had-left and to agree that every mark 
was the signature of a Merovingian, a Capetian or 
a Stuart. 

However I could not swallow it, even though I 
am on friendly terms with the people in the house, 
so I got up hurriedly and said in a trembling voice, 
pointing at the vinegar bottle : 

“It is valueless! That is my opinion—take it 
or leave it! . . 

It is even worse when the thing is bought here, 
in our town, in the market. ... A yellow jug 
from a heap of “ throwouts ” that a second-hand 
dealer had been using for kvass for the last four 
or five years and had then discarded. The jug is 
filthy and its bottom is broken. 

What names I get called when I refuse to see in 
it one of the finest examples of the period of Peter 
the Great. 

*••••• 


One needs great courage to-day to maintain a 
prosaic attitude against aestheticism. I like a com¬ 
fortable English armchair in good leather, fresh 
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from the furnitore shop. I have much more use 
for a conyenient electnc lamp than for an old 
lustre chandelier which dirties the ceiling. When 
the furniture dealer tells me that a bookcase that 
he offers me is fifty-four years old I graciously 
decline the honour of celebrating its jubuee in my 
house. Somebody else can do that. ... In 
olden times one got a light by means of tinder. 
That was a very picturesque method according to 
novelists’ descriptions of it. But if every esthetic- 
ally disposed person, when he wanted to light a 
cigarette, stood in the street and started to rub 
two bits of wood together that would be anything 
but picturesque! One can belittle the presmit day 
if one collects antique armchairs, tables and orna¬ 
ments and turns oneself into the keeper of a 
museum, standing cap in hand for hours in front 
of an old cabinet bowing right and left. No thank 
you! Not for me. . . . 


8 




THE END OF SHEELOCK HOLMES 
From Doctor Wataon^a Notea 

I SHODLD never have believed that my friend Sher¬ 
lock Holmes was one day doomed to fall so pitifully 
in the public eye; but alas!—such is the case! It 
would have been better for my friend to have 
fallen under the blows of a hooligan than to have 
been triumphed over by his worst enemy, Profes¬ 
sor Moriarty. But this fellow succeeded in 
winning the last coup. 

« » ' » • » • 

For some time Sherlock Holmes had noticed that 
Moriarty was hatching some fresh plot, and for 
several days he was anxious. He injected himself 
heavily with morphia and kept on playing the 
violin. Then, as was usual, a feverish activity 
took possession of him. He disguised himself as a 
Breton fisherman and went to popular dances in 
Whitechapel; he made himself up as an old woman 
selling rotten apples in order not to be noticed in 
the front stalls of Darling Hall; but all to no 
purpose. 

“My j‘ob has come to an end,” he said sorrow¬ 
fully one evening, as he prudently smoked a cigar 
at the wrong end. “ Moriarty has thought out 
something too clever for me.” 

“ You will win, Holmes,” I said firmly, as I 
got off the bed to shake him by the hand, “you 
will win! ” 

“ We shall see,” he declared enigmatically. 
“ The struggle is about to commence.” 

And without turning a hair, he went to bed. 

The struggle commenced, in good earnest. 

184 
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In the night we were aroused by a sharp ring at 
the bell. 

“ It is Qregson! ” asserted Holmes as he awoke. 

“ How do you know? ’’ I asked with surprise. 

“Look at the bell! ” And Holmes pointed to it 
from the end of the passage. 

“I don’t see anything.” 

“Look at your watch.” 

“ It is two o’clock in the morning.” 

“You are not observant. Read.” 

And Sherlock pointed to a ticket: " Shall come 
at two o’clock sharp. Greg son.” 

“ In our profession there is nothing enigmatical, 
my dear Watson,” said Holmes with an indulgent 
smile. “ It is only necessary to proceed by deduc¬ 
tion. Come in, Qregson.” 

Nobody came in. I turned pale and seized my 
revolver. 

“ Pass me the valerian, Watson. There is a 
woman behind the door. She is alarmed and dare 
not show herself. Come in ! ” 

The door 'opened and a red-headed ruffian 
appeared, his hands covered with blood. 

“ Is it you, Sherlock Holmes? ” 

My friend looked the intruder up and down and 
nodded his head. 

“ I am he. Sit yourself down. You are a stone 
mason.” 

“ No. My name is James Kenner. My profes¬ 
sion? Child murderer. You are making an en¬ 
quiry into the assassination of an old lady in a 
house in Reginald Park? Is the case of any interest 
to you? ” 

I noticed that Holmes’ eyes shone with a peculiar 
brilliancy. 

“A little.” 

“ It was I who killed the old lady.” 

I sank on to a chair. Holmes tremble($ 

“ Give me the details.” * 

“ There are no details. The door was open and 
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so I walked in; I killed the old lady with a thick 
stick and I took her money.” 

Holmes looked at James Kenner with a sus¬ 
picions air. 

“ You are not the assassin.” 

“That’s a fine thing to say,” retorted Kenner, 
indignantly. “I know more about it than you 
do.” 

“ It is a lie. You were sent by Moriarty.” 

“Yes, it is Moriarty who has sent me to you. 
But all the same I killed the old lady of my own 
accord. By my own initiative. . . .” 

“ Prove it.” 

“With pleasure. Will you clap on the hand¬ 
cuffs now or after? ” 

Half an hour later we were on the spot, at the 
house in Beginald Park. Gregson, Holmes, 
Kenner and myself went in while the police stood 
at the door. 

Kenner, with a jaunty air, surveyed the room. 

“ I came in there,” he explained, coolly, “ I 
stepped over the doorstep; the old lady was 
astonished and tried to save herself. I caught her 
here and I banged her over the head. That’s all 
there is to say about it.” 

“ The scoundrel is telling the truth,” murmured 
Holmes. “ Kenner, why have you confessed? ” 

“Why not confess? Wasn’t the assassination a 
very neat piece of work? I have killed her and I 
confess it.” 

“ You will be hanged,” remarked Gregson, 
politely. 

“I suppose, for a blow like that, they won’t 
stroke my hair,” Kenner readily agreed. “ I shall 
be hanged to the good health of the old lady, that is 
obvious.” 

Holmes was gloomy. 

“ It was raining that day,” said he, without 
conviction, looking at the floor, “ and you had been 
walking in the streets a long time.” 

“ Quite true, it rained in torrents and I walked.” 
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'‘The beast,” muttered Holmes, "he cuts the 
ground from under your feet. You left the house 
• • • 

" In about a quarter of an hour. By the front 
door.” 

Kenner paused, looked at his watch and yawned. 

" Well, let’s get to the prison! It’s not too late. 
You’ve still got time to take me.” 

As we were going home together Holmes b^an 
to smoke his pipe. 

" Moriarty has employed an unexpected weapon. 
I am beaten.” 

We had not yet recovered from the excitement of 
that night when, four days later, London was 
shocked by the report of a terrible murder, the 
victims being an old father, his son and two other 
illegitimate children. 

Gregson telephoned as soon as the police were 
informed of the crime. 

"Come,” he said in an agitated voice, "the 
owner won’t let us go into the house. He says 
that he is partly responsible for the crime and has 
been told not to let anybody go into the victims’ 
room before you come.” 

" Is it necessary to take a revolver. Holmes?” 

“ Needless,” murmured my friend, sadly. " I 
fear we shall have no more use for it. . . . Let 

us go.” 

A cab was waiting for us, the cabby touched his 
hat to Holmes and called out to him : 

" We’d better hurry, sir. I was the last to leave 
the house, as soon as the eldest of the children 
had been done in and the police are liable to turn 
up at any moment. They will snatch away from 
you the credit of discovering the crime.” 

Many times we have had some critical moments 
in our lives; but to ride in broad daylight in a cab 
driven by a notorious murderer—it wm beyond 
everything. 

We found the victims’ room in a terrible state of 
disorder. I looked at Holmes: he was pale; his 
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hands trembled. He heaved a deep-drawn sigh, 
knelt down and having examined the print of a 
dirty boot, he put his hand to his head with horror. 

The print was carefully outlined in chalk; close 
by there was a note fixed by a drawing pin, it read 
as follows: “ S2 centimetres. It is my print. I 
bought the boots at the large Stores in Bridge 
Avenue from a red-headed salesman. — Signed: 
William Strod.*" 

“ Watson, I am going mad! ” 

He went cautiously to the window. Upon the 
sill lay the end of a cigarette and at the side of it 
a steady hand had written: “ It is my cigarette 
end, I am the accomplice, Fifth Street, No. 5, in 
the basement; ask for Jim, surnamed the Green 
Rat. I am at home from 4 to 6. — Samuel Brighton, 
escaped convict.*^' 

“ Tell the servants of the house to come here,'’ 
said Holmes in a faltering voice as he threw him¬ 
self into an armchair. “ You, Gregson, go to the 
large Stores and make inquiries from the sales¬ 
man.” 

When the servants came in, Sherlock scanned 
them critically and asked : 

“ Who was on duty during the night? ” 

“I was, sir,” replied respectfully the youngest 
one, who had a hooked nose like a vulture; “ I let 
in the murderers. They were half an hour behind 
the time that they had arranged.” 

“ Did they stay here long? ” inquired Holmes, in 
a dejected voice. 

“Oh! no, sir,” answered another servant. “I 
kept watch all the time for fear anyone came. A 
quarter of an hour at the most. . . . These 

honourable gentlemen were done in very quickly.” 

“ I am Jack Sprint, whom the police have b^n 
searching for for the last four years,” exclaimed 
a third, “ and I am ready to be hanged if anybody 
could have possibly been done in quicker than these 
young boys.” 
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“ Tbe object was robberj? ” asked Holmes as he 
turned round. 

“ Yfes, sir. We have left a statement in the safe 
of the amount taken, also the full address of the 
receiver of the stolen property.” 

QreRson returned a few minutes later. He said : 

“ I have seen the salesman; the man who bought 
the boots left his address and begged him to inform 
the police. It was William Strod.” 

“ Do not forget that I am a murderer,” said a 
voice behind us. 

We turned round. Before us stood the driver of 
our cab. 

“ And me as well, I am one also,” added the 
landlord of the house, as he entered the room; 
“ bear that in mind! If I had not been informed 
about it all, it would never have occurred. My 
name is Bridgers. I have four convictions to my 
credit.” 

“ Here is everything we require, Gregson ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Sherlock Holmes, plugging his ears. 
“ Moriarty is .having a game with me. Another 
half dozen murders like this and I shall have to 
start a tobacco shop, or to sell tickets . . . 
outside the Palace theatre. One must earn a living 
somehow! ” 

And, groaning like a maniac, he rushed into the 
street. 

When the inquest on the murders was held, to 
which Gregson and his colleague Lestard sum¬ 
moned Holmes, the assassin waited calmly near the 
corpse, reading the serial in the Daily Mail. 

“ My word, you’ve been a long time,” he said 
reproachfully to Holmes. “ I left you prints, 
cigarette ends and I took the trouble to leave my 
finger prints on all the glasses; I even outlined 
them so that they should be more clear. But you 
are very late. . . . Why? ” 

“ Scoundrel,” thundered Sherlock Holmes indig¬ 
nantly, “ are you doing this on your owp account, 
or on the instigation of Moriarty? ” 
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“For Moriarty. He will telephone yon at six 
o’clock to-day.” 

It was quite trne. At six o’clock exactly the 
telephone bell rane and Holmes nearly let the 
receiver fall, when he put if to his ear : 

“I will sweep you off the face of the earth!” 
shouted Holmes in a hoarse voice. “ I won’t arrest 
yon now, but your hour will come. . . .” 

“ Enough, Holmes! . . . You have s'^fom to 
arrest me. I solemnly declare, in the presence of 
two witnesses, a master baker and a professional 
footballer, that you are pledged to arrest me. If 
you don’t I shall inform the police. I shall wait 
for you at Hyde Park Corner on the Piccadilly 
side. Bring Watson and the police.” 

“I am going out of my mind,” muttered Holmes. 
“ He is persecuting me. He is snapping his fingers 
at me. . . . • Dress yourself, Watson.” 

When Sherlock, Qregson and I arrived at the 
appointed spot with a dossen policemen, Moriarty 
was there already, waiting for us, surrounded by 
a crowd of people and several pressmen. Holmes 
went up to Moriarty with the handcuffs. 

“ I am helpless,” groaned Holmes, choking with 
rage in spite of his sang-froid. “ You have des¬ 
troyed all the evidence a^inst you, so I cannot 
airest you. But I know where to find you when 
I have got further definite proofs against you.” 

“Concerning Lady Graham’s necklet?” asked 
Moriarty. 

“You have doubtless packed it off to America 
along with Count Pashberry’s ring, isn’t that so? ” 

“You are quite wrong!” 

And Moriarty, putting his hand in his pocket, 
added: 

“Here is the necklet; here is the ring. And 
further here is the medallion belonging to the Duke 
of Bococo. And also the Count^s of Ampire’s 
bracelets.” 

“What? . . . these are the murders that 
you yourself have committed? ” 
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“Enough to satisfy a couple of gallow To 
begfc with, the murder of the old farmer at Pedg- 
beriy. I did it by myself. Then . . 

“Oregson,” stammered Holmes, checking his 
tears of despair, “ I am quite out of place h«re.” 

The next morning the special correspondents of 
the leading newspapers informed their readers of 
the affair in a long and descriptive article which 
concluded as follows: 

“ A }fody of police wrreated a notorious criminal, 
Professor Moriarty. An immense crowd of people, 
amongst which we noticed Sherlock Holmes, was 
present at the arrest. . . .** 

Six months later I was wandering aimlessly in 
the streets of London. Near Hyde Park I met a 
string of men. It was a procei^on of the unem¬ 
ployed. As I watched them march close by me I 
saw the face of Sherlock Holmes. 

“ Holmes! ” I called out. . . . My God! is 
it possible.. .. . 

He turned his head and looked at me with a sad 
expression in his eyes, and, evidently not recog¬ 
nising me, he said in a faltering voice : 

“ Perhaps, sir, you could offer me a job of work? 
In this cursed city of London, one can die of hunger 
if one hasn't a definite profession. . . .” 

And, with a pitiful shrug of the shoulders, he 
passed on his way. 



WOOING 


Of all the banal phrases that are, at the samS time, 
most fidgetting and irritating, none is more ex¬ 
asperating than : to pay one*s addresses. It is an 
expression that makes one think of a frock coat 
exhibited in a tailor’s shop window—^with a paper 
flower in the button hole and a red silk handker¬ 
chief sticking out of the pocket. Whenever anyone 
says to me that someone is paying his addresses to 
somebody I invariably picture a flat-chested young 
girl with a turnted-up nose and, alongside of her, 
a young man with a sheepish look on his face hold¬ 
ing in his hands, trembling with emotion, a huge 
box of sticky sweets. 

This association of ideas leaves a nasty taste in 
my mouth. 

I have many times split up into its component 
parts the elements that go to make up this ex¬ 
pression ; to pay one’s addresses. The result has 
always been most appalling. 

The highest form of gallantry was most assuredly 
discovered in the days of chivalry. But if one con¬ 
siders the knight of the Middle Ages from any other 
point of view than that of the fine feathers on his 
helmet and his shining armour—he cuts, in truth, 
a very pitiable figure. 

An illiterate person, who changed his shirt twice 
a year and had a face scarred in the tournaments. 
He was an ignoramus who used to go out in search 
of adventures. 

From the point of view of contemporary morals, 
these adventures were of a very doubtful character. 
If the knight defended a poor man, three rich men, 
without doubt, would be lying dead, disembowelled 
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as a result of his defence. If he humbled the pride 
of a braggart the affair did not end merely by lora 
of his armour-propre but by the burning of all his 
belongings. 

In this manner, distributing justice as he went 
along, causing mad panic among the local crowds, 
the knight would meet a beautiful woman, who, 
without any preliminary palaver, became the lady 
of his heart. 

The knight would get down from his horse, plant 
himself under the window of a mansion and pre¬ 
pare to wait patiently her good will. It very often 
happened that the knight made a mistake regard¬ 
ing the particular window and was greatly 
astonished when there appeared, not the lady of his 
dreams, but a red-bearded old curmudgeon and 
instead of her dulcet voice there came coarse oaths, 
uttered in a loud, husky tone. . 

Having discovered his mistake, the knight would 
betake himself to the other side of the castle and 
continue his vigil. 

There would be continual altercations within the 
castle walls. The knight’s beautiful lady would 
flatly refuse to come out even into the castle 
grounds, justifying her decision in terse and reso¬ 
lute terms: 

“ This lunatic mounts guard under my window. 
If I go out he will dojg my footsteps! ” 

“ He is an illustrious knight, Griselda,” says 
the lord of the Castle, in a reproachful tone. “ It 
is the Vidame de Brissagnac di Formosa du Quito 
himself. He has overcome Poups the enchanter.” 

That may be. Then let him stand under the 
window of Poups the enchanter.” 

“ He is waiting for your love, Griselda.” 

“Even if ten such men were to keep watch'under 
my window I would not come out. I have invited 
no one.” 

“ All the same, for the sake of good manners, it 
is seemly that you show him some slighi^ courtesy. 
He is of a noble family.” 
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** I’ll show him some signs of courtesy! ” 

And for three consecutive nights there would 
rain from Griselda’s window on the head of the 
noble kniuht, ail kinds of filth and slops that 
obliging chambermaids usuallv clear awajr. The 
knight would splutter, rub his eyes, cursing his 
sterile love; but he would stick manfully to his 
post. 

At last, moved in the end by his humility, 
Griselda would throw out of her window a rose, the 
most faded one she possessed. He would respect¬ 
fully kiss its petals and press the flower to his 
breast where it would remain for at least two 
months—^along with a bit of cheese, a jar with some 
horse fat in it and a mutton bone which would be 
carried by him as a talisman against bad weather 
on hie journey. . 

From this moment, the knight would consider 
himself an invited guest at the castle and mounts, 
at a snail-like pace, the front door steps. For four 
whole days he would enlarge upon and embroider 
his exploits. Then he would remain near the lady 
of his affections. 

In order to get rid'of him, she would depute him 
to carry out some most extraordinary and most 
complicated commissions. The knight would go 
off at once, giving his word of honour that he would 
execute every one of them. 

Yesterday, I saw in a dream on the high road 
near two oaks ”—^invented cynically by Gr^lda— 
« a merchant who boasted that he possessed a rose- 
coloured stone as big as a sea-cow. He had a 
trunk instead of a nose. Go and find the man, kill 
him, and take the stone; tie the stone to the tooth 
of an old she-wolf and bring it to me. . . . 
Then I will marry you.” 

The knight would then leave the district and set 
out into distant lands without a murmur. 

It was easv to find a high road with two oaks, 
but the merchant described bv Griselda was not to 
be found at this spot, notwithstanding the great 
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eagerness of the knight to meet him. If a mer¬ 
chant happened to pass by he was jnst an ordinary 
normal individnal with whom it would haye been 
useless to pick a trumpery quarrel; if a man 
passed who, from his outward appearance, lobked 
as though he might possess the stone, he was either 
the executioner of some neighbouring town or may 
be a royal barber. 

Then the knight would come to the conclusion 
that Qriselda had not told her dream quite cor¬ 
rectly, and he would rush at the first person who 
happened to pass by. 

“Halt there . . . merchant!” 

“Who do you take me for?” ejaculated the 
person attacked. “ I am a doctor.” 

“ You are lying! ” 

“I promise you, good knight. I have a paper 
here to prove it.” 

“ I don’t care anything about your paper. Give 
me the rose-coloured stone.” 

“ What stone? ” 

“ The one that is as large as a sea-cow.” 

“In truth; I-don’t possess it.” 

“ Ah! So you have not got it? We’ll see about 
that. . . . And where is ^our trunk in place of 
your nose? ” 

“ I am a poor man and I do not even possess a 
trunk! ” pleaded the doctor timidly. 

“ Then, according to you, Griselda, the lady of 
my heart, the most beautiful of all beautiful 
women, lies? You wait a minute. . . .” 

The corpse of the doctor would roll into the ditch 
and the knight would set off once more in search of 
the stone. He found it upon the seventh merchant 
that he dispatched into another world. To tell the 
truth it was not a rose-coloured stone, but a green 
one, and further it was much smaller than the ideal 
one he sought, but at anyrate he had made a begin-. 
ning, and the knight, happy at his success, started 
to look for the other trine, to wit, the tooth of an 
old she-wolf. These tasks took him another year, 
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and, at the end of two years and a half, he gener¬ 
ally betook himself, joyous and triumphant, to the 
same window, and stood under it. 

The lady of his heart then set him another task : 
to capture a dwarf who could sing like the nightin¬ 
gale in the neighbouring wood, or to drown a 
sorcerer who, seven years ago, had drowned a fowl 
in beer. The knight would go away again, rob 
several people of their existence and then come 
back to the castle. 

Exasperated by his silly obstinacy the lady of 
his heart would at last consent to marry him; and 
such a union was by no means always unhappy. 

And this unworthy procedure gave birth to one 
of the most banal present-day expressions : To pay 
one’s addresses. 

So upon all this coarse, crass stupidity of the 
Middle Ages our modern method of courtship has 
been built up. 

A man who has met a woman who pleases him 
and returns his affection never really woes her. 
All chivalry between two lovers who are not yet 
married disappears as soon as the relationship 
becomes an accomplished fact. 

One can always pick out lovers by their quibbling 
about being late, about winking at a third person, 
by their squabbles over dress and especially by the 
way they hide their affection from their friends. 

A gentle, sweet creature with blue eyes and fair 
hair is quite capable of punishing, in a playful 
manner, her dear boy about the way she spent the 
previous evening when he was not with her. A 
man who is very kind to animals, even to cab 
horses, will quarrel with a woman simply because 
she smiled at a man in a soft hat, as he passed her 
in the street. 

But this is not paying one’s addresses. Wooing 
is quite a different thing. 

In a humble family in which the daughter Sonia 
has just left school a stranger suddenly makes his 
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appearance and everybody treats him with con¬ 
tempt. 

Soon after his appearance, the stranger wins the 
position of a domestic animal, of a commissionaire, 
of a paid attendant, and of an itinerant dispenser 
of sweetmeats and flowers. " 

He has made the acquaintance of Sonia and has 
obtained permission to call and see her and, like 
the knight under the window, he waits patiently. 

Everybody makes use of him. He plays chess 
with the father of the family and in order to avoid 
any unpleasant arguments he is forced to allow his 
opponent to win. After that he has to listen to 
the mother of the family dilating with tiresome 
details upon the virtues of people in the past and 
the depravity of the young people of to-day. Then, 
after having solved a couple of problems in 
geometry for Sonia’s young brother he is allowed 
to do his elementary duties : to buy two tickets for 
the theatre for Thursday, to invite his friend a 
violinist with long, curly hair, a very emotional 
individual and to be careful, when he meets her 
who bids him come, not to show too great pleasure 
as it might compromise her. 

After this the laborious day comes to an end. 

Life grows wearisome. The day that he goes to 
see his beloved, it is necessary to leave his house at 
seven o’clock at the latest in order to find a sweet 
shop open. If he has promised to be there at nine 
o’clock he must needs pass the two hours in 
between in the wet street, shielding, with super¬ 
human efforts, the box tied with a pink ribbon, 
from the rain, the snow and other atmospherical 
phenomena. It is much worse if he has to carry a 
bouquet. He cannot get into a tram without en¬ 
dangering the flowers which may serve as a soft 
seat for an absent-minded passenger; on the other 
hand cabbies usually ask exorbitant fares from 
anyone carrying a bouquet. . . . 

Sometimes, as frequently happens, the gallant 
takes his fair one to the th^tre. . . ; Person- 
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ally 1 have never been saddled with this unpleasant 
job; but I have noticed and realised the insur¬ 
mountable difficulty of such an undertaking. It is 
necessary to ^ and fetch the fair damsel and wait 
in the drawing-room reading an old magazine 
while she gets ready. 

During this time your watch informs you cheer¬ 
fully that according to the theory of probabilities 
and the notices in the newspapers, the first act has 
already commenced. 

The fair one is ready at last. Like a parcel con¬ 
taining something fragile it is necessary to help her 
carefully into the cab and to use all sorts of well- 
chosen prayers to persuade a thick-headed driver 
to go as fast as he can. At the theatre, it is 
imperative to take care of the cloak-room ticket for 
fear it might get. lost: the fair lady to whom one 
pays one’s addresses is not re-assured by the 
promise that she will be sure at any rate to get a 
wrap from the cloak-room. 

During the first interval the lady wants a drink. 
When she gets to the refreshment-room she says 
she is not thirsty she would rather have something 
to eat. Before the third act she expresses a wish 
which compels her companion to go through the 
passages and corridors and the foyer to the cloak¬ 
room to get her handkerchief from the pocket of 
her wrap. Curses on the idler who originated for 
honest folk a trap so terrible as the theatre. 

If one adds to all this the necessity of wrapping 
up the fair one again before putting her into the 
cab, of sitting by her side and talking on the way 
back of your loneliness and of your undying love; 
having got back, of waiting for the sleepy concierge 
to open the door, of settling the date of the next 
meeting—you have laid bare in their true colours 
the joys of the modern lover. 

One may mention also a peculiar fact: when¬ 
ever a woman, even a pretty one, goes to the theatre 
with a man who is not thinking of paying her court, 
she gets neither hungry nor thirsty: she arrives 
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there in time for the rise of the curtain; she waits 

E atiently for her wrap at the cloak-room and goes 
ome alone in a cab. 

Such are the inflictions that a gallant has to 
endure for two or three years. During this lapse 
of time, the darling of his heart becomes infatuated 
with other persons, and every now and then keeps 
him at a distance, calls him Sacha instead of Pierre 
Nicholaievitch, sets him a list of errands to do and 
often is about to give him a tip. . . . And only 

at the end of this delay, remembering that she will 
be twenty-six next birthday, does she consent to 
marry him. 

From the point of view of productivity of labour, 
it is a happy ending. It is worse when at the end 
of three years, the gallant receives a card of invita¬ 
tion to the marriage of his charmer to one of his 
friends, the card pointing out that evening dress 
is essential. 

During these two years, the unfortunate fellow 
will have finished his stumes at the Archaeological 
Institute or have invented an automatic paper 
press: what chagrin the poor wretch feels as he 
ponders on the uselessness of his efforts. . . . 

There are again some people who pay court out 
of sheer laziness, owing to an innate liking for 
slavery. 

Provided with numerous relatives, experts in all 
forms of reciprocity, they never let slip an -oppor¬ 
tunity of attaching themselves to the owner of a 
lovely head of hair, roguish eyes or shapely finger 
nails. 

They pay court indolently. They exi)ect nothing 
and they give nothing; and if you ask them in a 
friendly way why they run after a woman who 
obviously neither loves them nor admires them and 
to whom they are even a nuisance, they will in¬ 
variably reply: 

“ One never knows, does one? ” 

But the most striking thing about all this is 
that the woman unmistakably wins evsei^ time. 
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Speaking for myself, for instance, I have never 
objected to a woman being surrounded by seven 
or eight admirers, all different in age and physical 
drawbacks, but every one of them at her t^k and 
call. 

I have never experienced it, but it must be veiw 
delightful when strangers search you out and each 
of them tries to make himself agreeable. At a 
restaurant when one is attended to by a special 
waiter who is quick and obli^ng, one immediately 
experiences a great satisfaction. Very well then? 

There, I have nothing more to say upon this 
subject. 




A BOUGH DRAUGHT FOB A BIOGRAPHY 


Fob thirty years I have been waiting for someone 
to write my biography. Long enough, in my 
opinion, to write the life of a man. Especially as 
experts have been able in three or four years to 
write the life and history of entire nations. 

For all that, however, no one has published even 
a short biography of me, not to mention a full one, 
with all its accompaniments: head and shoulder 
portraits of my nearest relatives : view of the house 
where I was born, and where I died, and my grave, 
solitary and forgotten, with a little group of 
fervent admirers. 

Is it my fault if I have not invented an electric 
lamp nor deyised a steam corkscrew or have not 
attempted to be the first to adapt a pair of bellows 
to set fire to the spark of inspiration? In each of 
these cases chroniclers would have spoken of me at 
some length and my portraits would have been 
delivered to numberless readers. It is terrible to 
die without a biography. And to tell you the truth, 
with a biography quite ready it is sad, but one gets 
a certain amount of consolation, just as like some¬ 
one who, having forgotten his bag at the hotel, re¬ 
members, when he is in the train, that he has also 
forgotten to pay for six weeks’ pension. 

I am going to do this job myself. It is not an 
autobiography, because the author does not wish to 
present himself in a too advantageous light, which 
would silence his worst enemies and cause them to 
shed bitter tears for their injustice to him. It is a 
simple objective biography and if the autMr writes 
in the first person it is merely because pe is too 
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tired and annoyed to speak of himself in the third. 
It is all right for foreigners, for they do not com¬ 
plain. 

I was born in a humble walk of life. A basic 
error that I have never forgiven. My contem¬ 
poraries of the same date, born of rich parents with 
landed property, are naturally much better off. But 
how can you expect a commercial instinct from a 
creature who, on the third day after his arrival, 
howled and yelled to his heart’s content, and on the 
seventh was greatly delighted if anyone poked a 
finger in his wrinkled little nose. 

Up to the age of three years I have no personal 
recollections. I felt I was suffering from an un¬ 
called-for grievance when I discovered later that 
this was a purely vegetative period during which 
time I took not- the slightest notice of the crowd of 
admirers who dandled me, petted me, gave me rides 
on their knees and were very astonished when one 
fine day I began to walk. 

Apathetic as regards social amenities, indifferent 
to all those things which interest so deeply the 
61ite of literature, science and art, I wandered day 
after day about the house, delighted if I had suc¬ 
ceeded in breaking a cup, in making myself sick 
with too many sweets or teasing the yard dog. 

I look upon this period, when my infancy con¬ 
demned me to severe inactivity, as a black spot in 
my existence. No seaside flirtations! No pleasant 
adventures! My family noticed that I showed signs 
of individuality when I ran after a fowl with a 
stick, fell and grazed my knee. But that had no 
bearing on the career that I chose to adopt. 

They ate the fowl and would not allow me to go 
out without my nurse, and the incident is still re¬ 
membered by my relations. 

A propos of nurses, I was very fond of talking to 
these industrious women, who, by a happy choice 
of stories and simple tales, arouse in babies a love 
of literature, a creative passion, and frequently 
without any ill intention incite a child to become 
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the future author of quite a number of books. I 
never had a nurse of that kind. 

I fared much better; I distinctly remember one 
of them, quite young, who in rocking me to sleep 
used to sing such ritold son^s that she was very 
soon transferred into the kitchen. Soon after, 
moreover, she was packed off for having stolen six 
pillow cases and a pair of sugar-tongs. 

Another maid, as a matter of fact, used to tell 
me stories. But they were little scandals about 
our neighbours, who were all shown up to me in 
such a terrible light that up to seven years old I 
carried on perpetual warfare with the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood : I used to throw stones at their fences, 
I used to put my tongue out at respectable old ladies 
and used to make insulting remarks at their 
children. 

The only real story that she knew was very 
wearisome. She always told it when she and I were 
going to sleep in such a way that her tongue, let 
loose, mixed tip the wolf with the shepherd, put the 
fox in our kitchen and in the course of a discussion 
between the hare and the tortoise expressed her dis¬ 
content at the small amount of her wages. As far 
as maids are concerned, my literary sub-conscious¬ 
ness is quite clear; they have given me nothing. 

Up to six years of age, I changed my place of 
abode along with my family. I have very confused 
ideas about it all. At this period my landmark was 
a big black dog who helped me to reco^ise my 
home. In one place I only knew one distinctive 
feature all the time we lived there, that waiS—^the 
dog’s kennel in the courtyard. In another place the 
dog only had his food in the evening. In a third I 
never saw the dog at all. 

Two years later I found out that this dog 
belonged to us and it travelled from place to place 
with our luggage. Then I became thoroughly 
muddled. " 

My personal appearance at this time? . . . 

I don’t know that I can relate anything very 
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particular about a bouncing boy with red cheeks, 
thick carrotty hair which kept changing its tint 
with criminal fickleness, to such an extent that in 
the end Dame Nature in her wisdom relieved me 
of it to place it in better keeping. 

At the age of six, individual characteristics 
showed themselves unexpectedly; I began to learn 
to read and to eat. 

I was greatly encouraged as regards the first 
accomplishment, whilst the second aroused a cer¬ 
tain amount of apprehension. 

I distinctly remember a remark made by my 
mother who, after patting my head, declared in a 
somewhat sorrowful voice: 

“ This boy eats like a horse.” 

That gave me great delight, because at this period 
horses inspired.me with sincere respect and un¬ 
bounded admiration; while playing I had succeeded 
in giving a good imitation of a horse neighing, and 
I ran to my eldest sister, pushed away her books 
and with merry pride confided to her my new 
accomplishment. 

“ I know how to neigh. ... I can do it quite 
well. . . . Listen to this! . . .” 

At this period I gained some notions about barter 
and some rough idea of the value of money. 

Once having successfully exchanged a large 
apple, a present from some visitor, for a fifty 
kopek piece, I got a taste for this pastime and 
established regular commercial relations with all 
the little boys in the neighbourhood. Moreover, I 
looked upon as a failure one of my biggest deals 
when I swopped my brother’s friend’s school cap 
for six brass tacks. 

I do not consider this an exaggeration; because 
my brother drew me as far away as possible from 
my mother’s eye, to the corner of a barn, and 
thrashed me as hard and as long as he could, as if, 
instead of a dirty cap, it had been the cloak of a 
tenor at the Opera. 

I was without any defence. That pleased my 
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brother, who from that day thrashed me regularly, 
not always worrying to find any plausible excuse for 
doing so. 

It was owing to that—^and not to the maids— 
that my faculty for imaginative creation was 
stimulated. As he thrashed me in out-of-the-way 
places, when my cries were useless, I took to cry¬ 
ing near the house. Without understanding at this 
period that every event must have a cause, I began 
to use my tears as a shield, if I may say so, against 
the blows. I planted myself under my mother’s 
bedroom window when she was asleep and I com¬ 
menced to howl. 

Upon being petted, I invented against my brother 
the basest calumnies, with cold bloodthirstiness 
worthy of Cain, that procured for him severe 
punishment, during which I danced with delight 
and snapped my fingers at him. 

Wishing to give vent to his feelings, he seized 
my sister and thrashed her instead. She was con¬ 
siderably older than I; but the fact that we were 
both at the mercy of our eldest brother drew us 
more closely together. I enjoyed also a feeling of 
superiority as I was already acclimatised to the 
thrashings. 

At the age of eight I read a good deal; but works 
of a certain type. I scorned stories : even then it 
was impossible to make me believe that hares 
talked about the weather. In the kitchen I often 
saw one, and I knew that only the best parts were 
eaten and the inferior portions were made into a 
soup for the dogs. It was another type of litera¬ 
ture that appealed to me; I read greedily books 
that I took from the library. The less I undei’stood 
them (I quote my favourite authors : Maupassant, 
Schopenhauer, Bielinski), the more they attracted 
me. 

I have not altered. Even to-dajr I treat with 
profound respect history, painting^ memoirs, 
nosography and the most abstruse researches into 
pure mathematics; I am glad to send them to be 
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re-boand and then I give them as birthday preseats 
to people I don’t care about. 

At eight years of age I had an insatiable desire 
for money. Owing to lack of money the shop near 
by where they sold such nice things was inaccessible 
to me. It was no use standing outside—howling 
pitifully. The proximity of barley sugar and 
crystallized apricots which I could not get at 
exasperated me more than I can tell. The amount 
of money that was dealt out to me was scarcely 
enough: two kopeks a week. It was then that I 
began to earn money. I should be very ashamed 
now, but in those days I looked at things with a 
light heart. 

I popped into my sister’s room when she was 
trying to solve a difficult problem, I sat down on 
the floor and began to make such a racket that the 
dear little girl flew into a rage : 

“ Get out, you are interrupting me! . . .” 

“ I won’t go. . . .” 

“ I shall tell mamma that you are interrupting 
me! . . .” 

“ And I shall tell her that you have hit me and 
turned me out.” 

My sister’s large eyes flashed with righteous in¬ 
dignation until she calmed down. Just at that 
moment I put forward a definite proposition : 

“ Give me two kopeks and I will go away.” 

She furraged in her pockets, turned over her 
books and found the necessary coin. That day I 
thought I was a grown-up person able to earn a 
kopek without any help. 

I got a similar amount from my brother in the 
form of a ransom, by promising not to follow him 
when he went out; from my mother, on promising 
not to move the saucepan in which the pudding 
was being boiled; and a like amount from a nice 
old gentleman, our next door neighbour, for resist¬ 
ing the great temptation to throw stones at his bee¬ 
hives. 

At this time I had no fixed employment: I was 
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young and I looked upon all my doings with in- 
dnlgeace. Two kopeks! . . . You people, per¬ 
verted by the realities of life, can you understand 
what i^easure I got out of them? . . . 

One rATi buy an estate, squander thousands of 
roubles on trivialities, eq>end a hundred on a meal, 
but none of these things give such seat, such 
thrilling and deliciously and soul-stirring possi¬ 
bilities as when a young man of eight years of age, 
full of confidence in life’s joys, finds himself in 
possession of two kopeks. 

Between the ages of six and eight I did not 
trouble the house very much with my presence. I 
used to come in to dinner and I was in such a dirty 
state that before I washed myself I was unrecognis¬ 
able, even to my family. 

In a large town, a young boy of good family has 
to concentrate for a considerable time to find out 
where he is able to dirty himself without trouble. 
Even now, when I come across one of those little 
gentlemen who looks as if he had stepped out of a 
bandbox, he fills me with pity. I feel I want to 
lay hold of him and roll him in some muddy water. 
My parents, it must be admitted, found my 
behaviour preposterous and severely* reproved me; 
but the child realising that the thing has been done 
cheers up. He amuses himself much more in 
that way. In the country that seems to be under¬ 
stood. 

The first thing in the morning, every boy in our 
street felt it his duty, according to an ancient 
custom, to run to a neighbouring ditch and see what 
there was there. First of all, someone, without 
our knowing it, had thrown a dead cat in it, and 
it was necessary to examine it; then we were quite 
sure that devils haunted this place, and that, in the 
daytime, we could without danger inspect their 
tracks. . . . Not only the active explorer but 

also the passive observer came op from that ditch 
with such a coat of earth upon his clothes that 
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many a time superior people threatened to sow 
potatoes or turnips upon us. 

It must be said, in fairness, that this threat was 
never carried out. 

When I heard casual remarks about wishing to 
send me to a college in a year’s time, I shed many 
tears. It was my first clear warning on the subject 
of compulsory education. 

Shocked at such a lack of understanding re¬ 
garding life and its needs, my mother declared at 
once that if I continued to cry she would appren¬ 
tice me to a bootmaker. 

Alas, the seed did not fall upon good ground. 

For six months I cherished the idea of becoming 
apprenticed to a bootmaker. I should have to take 
shoes to customers; I should have to take their 
measures, I should get tips at Christmas, and when¬ 
ever anyone complimented me on my good soles, I 
shonld reply in a husky voice, like Matveitch, our 
cobbler: 

“One does what one can, one can’t do more.” 

I had a great admiration for Matveitch, and I 
placed him very high in the range of super-men on 
account of his talent in spitting through his teeth. 
That impressed me very much and it raised him 
above the vulgar crowd who are unversed in good 
manners. 

I remember that for a week I tried it by myself 
but when I discovered that it needed a pastmaster 
to teach me, I took lessons from Matveitch in 
person, giving him a large tail end of fish and a 
French decanter, stolen from our kitchen. 

The kitchen. . . . Many a time it served as a 
theatre, as an auditorium and as a happy hunting 
ground for instructive recreation. . . . 

In the kitchen one was able to watch the finish¬ 
ing touches given to the fish—to draw them, to 
pluck a fowl and take out the eggs that had not 
been laid. . . . One could find out when the cow 
would calve and all sorts of interesting details. I 
always came from the kitchen with a lot of questions 
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in my mind and 1 tried to get them answered at 
dinner. 

These questions were always of such an equivocal 
type and so terribly crude that I finished my dessert 
in the next room. * The mild assurance that when I 
was grown up I should know all about it did not 
give me much satisfaction. 

I began to be taken about. This is the commence¬ 
ment of another phase of my existence, quite inde¬ 
pendent, that I will speak about another time. 
Because, I have just remembered again that I have 
not invented an electric lamp and that my 
biography, after all, is not so interesting as 
if . . . 




DON AMINADO 


A distinguished novelist and journalist who has 
been on the staff of several of the leading Russian 
newspapers. He left Russia in 1920. His literary 
activity, however, in no way diminished. His 
brilliant verses both charm and chide at the same 
time. His clever articles bubble with fun, but one 
notices sometimes a strain of sadness underlying 
their wit; it is the sadness of a man who has been 
driven from his native land. 

Don Aminado is to-day the most widely read and 
most highly appreciated humorist of the innumer¬ 
able Russians who have been scattered over the 
four quarters of the world. 




COUPS D’ETAT 
{For the Use of Beginners) 

General Notes. 

A Conp d’Etat is a phenomenon, seeina that it 
invariably causes a general upheaval. It nas been 
designated “ an upheaval ” in all law dictionaries 
from time immemorial. 

An upheaval can only heave in an upward 
direction, it can never heave downwards. 

This is most important because, owing to the 
frequency of Coups d’Etat there would never be 
room for them all on the ground, whilst in the air 
there is room enough to heave to one’s heart’s 
content. 

When a Coup d’Etat fails it is called a Eevolt. 
But a Revolt that is successful is called a Coup 
d’Etat. 

There are some countries that enjoy Coups d’Etat 
at least four times every year. 

Mexico, for example, is very proud of its 
numerous “Upheavals,” which have given it a 
world-famed distinction. 

Moujiks, formerly, showed a like tendency. 

“ I say, Vania, just look after my sunflower seeds 
whilst I go and break his jaw.” 

This simple phrase indicates quite clearly a, dis¬ 
regard for Parliamentary procedure. 

The General. 

In every community that has any self-respect 
Coups d’Etat are carried out by Generals. 

If there is no general there is no community. A 
general on active service has two courses open to 

«S3 
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him : he mast either sarrender or cut the telephone 
wires. 

Logic teaches him that it is obviously better to 
cut the telephone wires. Then the general mounts 
his charger and rides into the Houses of Parliament 
during a debate. When the members see a real live 
horse in the House they admit immediately that 
they prefer to be on foot, that their hearts and their 
“ Upheavals ” are at the service of their country. 

The general then gives a military salute and 
announces that he wishes to take the oath forth¬ 
with. ... At this announcement there is unani¬ 
mous approval. 

In order to mark the solemnity of the moment, 
the members range themselves into a semi-circle 
and in front of them a rifle is pointed, loaded 
according to - the rules in artillery instruction 
books. Then- the general draws his sword and 
waving it, according to the usual custom, towards 
the President of the Assembly, takes an equestrian 
oath. 

In the evening the town is illuminated and the 
powder magazines are blown up one after the other. 

The population, seeing that it is a holiday, 
hastens to assist at the funerals of the victims of 
the Revolution, and upon the hoardings, instead of 
tiresome long-winded statements, that fakirs and 
dark-skinned savants display, in letters of many 
colours, there is the appeal of the general to his 
country. 

The Appeal. 

“ To the people of Portugal, men, women and 
children! 

“ The country is in peril! 

The most important telegraph wires and also 
the leaders of the opposite party have been 
destroyed. 

“ Carrying out the expressed wishes of the 
People, the President of the Republic has been 
strangled. 
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« Tltat is of no consequence I For in any case he 
would have been condemned to death. 

« The new elections will take place in ten years 
time. The country will then make known its 
wishes. 

“ Durine this time of trial, that Providence has 
ordained &r us, I have taken oyer the reins of 
government. 

“ The marauders will be buried at the expense of 
the State and beforehand will be shot near their 
graves. 

“ After seven o’clock in the evening no one will 
be allowed in the streets, not even domestic pets. 
God be with us! 

“ Signed : PERES-MALXAMUVES- 

ALFONSINO-GOMES, 

Cavalry General.’^ 


Rules for Shooting. 

The position of foreign ministers accredited to 
the government that has collapsed is very delicate. 

Owing to the general disorder, great circumspec¬ 
tion is necessary. 

On the one side there is the new authority: on 
the other there is the artillery. 

A shot or a bomb carelessly thrown is apt to hit 
you and distribute you in small pieces. Be careful 
therefore to let people know that you are not a 
Portuguese but a minister plenipotentiary of the 
Bolivian Republic. 

In such cases it is true that the successful 
general offers an apology to the Foreign Powers 
whose diplomatists have been blown to pieces. 

As soon as telegraphic communication is re¬ 
established, the general begins to send messages, 
and the members of the corps diplomatique who 
have been unlucky are sealed up in handsome leaden 
coffins and dispatched to their own country to the 
dulcet strains of a military band. 

This custom is exceedingly touchingii 

As soon as perfect quietude is re-established in 

u 
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the country, the general sets to work to arrest the 
members of the late government and put them in 
prison, where they meet members of the last govern¬ 
ment but one, not to mention those of still earlier 
governments. 

A joyous meeting takes place; impressions and 
recollections are exchanged—endless recollections. 

Peres recalls how he arrested Torres, how he im¬ 
prisoned Xeres, how he shot Malagos, and Malagos 
how he took Gueuldempiegnon prisoner. 

The whole history of Portugal, with generals on 
their horses, passes mentally before these states¬ 
men who brought about the last upheaval for the 
sake of their beloved country. 

And during this timet . . . 

And during -this time the hand of some enthu¬ 
siastic patriot has already cut the wires between 
Lisbon and Oporto. 

Gomes, it has started again! . . . 

Good business! 



A FEW WORDS ABOUT AMERICA 


I 


Ambeica is washed daily on three sides by three 
seas. 

On the fourth side it only boasts a canal, but 
don’t forget, it is the Panama Canal. 

The aborigines are Indians; there were about five 
millions of them four hundred years ago, but by the 
cleverness of the Americans they have to-day been 
reduced to five thousand souls. 

All other nations are looked upon as “ the foreign 
element.” 

The English and Irish occupy the first place. 
The former kindly agree to become governors and 
the latter become policemen. The Italians exhibit 
a love for hair cutting and throat cutting. The 
Roumanians play the violin, marry and multiply. 

The Jews print what they call “ Schiffskarte ” 
and send them to all their relations. 

As to the Russian emigrants, they usually become 
doukhobors and lawyers. 

The doukhobors gradually disappear and the 
lawyers become dish-washers. 

The political life of America is bright and joyous. 

There have been thirty Presidents; most of them 
are naturally now dead. Only three have been 
assassinated, and by comparison with the total 
number this is so small a proportion that one can 
hardly consider it of any importance. 

Among the old Presidents, Washington is par¬ 
ticularly popular. 

He is celebrated for his struggle for Independence 

>S7 
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and for the holiday that is given to school children 
on the anniversary of his death. 

The monetary unit is the dollar, which explains 
why America is so rich. The Americans themselves 
are very good-natured and kind. Suffice it to say 
that in their largest prison at Sing-Sing they 
organize excellent concerts for those condemned to 
death, on the eve of their execution : they first 
execute a few hymns and then Chaliapine is 
executed, and after that there is a general distribu¬ 
tion of sandwiches. 

A propos of the method of execution, it is indeed 
most humane : they place the condemned man in an 
electric armchair, let loose the current, and the 
result is that the inside of his stomach sees the 
light of day. 


n 

What have you to do to get into America? 

It is necessary first of all that you have had a 
bad time somewhere else. If you have had a bad 
time, all is well. Tou have nothing to do but fill 
up a form. Be careful and far-seeing. 

Above all, under danger of severe punishment 
for having given false information, you must 
answer truthfully and honestly the question : 

“Did you grandmother ever suffer from scar¬ 
latina? ” 

I know some timid folks who have answered in 
an evasive sort of way : 

“ Measles. . . .” 

But I may tell you at once that that is no good 
at all. 

The next question is as follows : “ Are you an 
idiot? ” 

The best is to reply laconically: “ No.” 

After that you will be asked : 

“ What are your ideas on the subject of 
polygamy? ” 

W^te in a large bold hand : 
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It inspires me with obvious disgust.’' 

Then, as regards the last question: Do jou 
possess fifty dollars to begin with? ” 

Eeply in the affirmative. 

And don’t get nervous—^it is of no consequence 
that the Steam Ship Company will give you this 
sum as a loan before you disembark, on the under¬ 
standing that you return the fifty dollars after the 
examination and all formalities have been gone 
through. Don’t get worried. 

Ill 

Just one word of practical advice. 

As soon as you arrive in America do not fail to 
learn English. 

There are many ways of doing it, but the most 
popular and the most practical is—when you have 
been working fourteen hours a day in a biscuit 
factory—to go to an evening class for adults. 

At the end of three months you will die of ex¬ 
haustion but you will have come to the firm con¬ 
clusion that the letter “ h ” is not always pro¬ 
nounced as it is written. 



AUTO-SUGGESTION 


I THINK it is time that we explained something 
about auto-suggestion. 

We have already explained all that one can sug¬ 
gest to others. 

First: We are the people who gave the world 
Leon Tolstoi. 

Second : We are not emigrants, we are Russians 
paying visits abroad. 

Suggestion, as everyone knows, gives brilliant 
results. 

Europe is just mad for us. She wants to know 
where she can put us. 

So, from the international standpoint, we are 
provided for. But our private life, our ordinary 
life, our daily life, is far from enjoying such com¬ 
plete comfort. One cannot suppose that two mil¬ 
lion emigrants sing in tzigane choirs, dance cossack 
dances and in the entre-acts eat caviare sand¬ 
wiches. 

There are some who do not eat at all. 

Certainly, I am far from denying it: there is no 
problem without a solution and as for the emigrant 
who does not eat there is always one resource, he 
can let himself die of hunger. 

Consequently, apart from voluntary death, 
voluntary contributions, etc. . . . there is one 

thing left to us : 

Voluntary suggestion.^^ 

According to Coue’s theory it is essential every 
morning to say over and over again to oneself: 

I am very happy and every day in every way I 
become happier and happier.^^ 
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However, it is not necessary to prolong this con¬ 
versation. 

When yon have said it once there is no need to 
go on haggling about it. 

If you do, you will have a double personality, 
and consequently double expenses : ten photos for 
your cards of identity, two Nansen passports, four 
pairs of boots, not to mention train fares, postage 
stamps and conjugal happiness. 

Auto-suggestion should be used in a sparing 
manner as regards one’s self. 

It ought not to be allowed to say to you : 

“ Jack ass ! Pig! Fat face! Old fool! Do you 
understand now that you are wallowing in happi¬ 
ness like a pig in filth and each day you will wallow 
in it more and more? ” 

This method does not forebode any good. 

It may cause a man to run away from himself. 

What is the use of poisoning the good relation¬ 
ship with one’s self when one can do that with 
other people? 

It is better to put the question, not in the second 
person singular or even plural but rather in the 
first person singular : 

“ I am all right, I am happy. ... I am 
going to be quite all right, I am going to be very 
happy. And I am so happy because I am going 
to be quite all right.” 

If this dose, taken every morning, is not enough, 
one must continue the auto-suggestion all day, 
evening and night even up to the following morn¬ 
ing. 

In a case like this one must say : 

“ After midnight this friendly chat with myself 
must still go on.” 

And in this way it must go on day after day till 
you die: a good result will soon show itself. 

To illustrate this theory let us take an example 
that is very prevalent among emigrants. 

Monsieur X . . . orders a suit on credit. 
The suit is ready. 
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A month later, Monsieur X . . . makes an 
auto-suggestion . . . and the tailor makes 

more suits and, also makes up his account, for 
which he is still awaiting payment. 

Sub-conscience suggests to Monsieur X . . . 
that it would be wise not to risk going down the 
street in which the tailor lives. 

But why not, since the suit is paid for? 

The conflict between one’s conscience and one’s 
sub-conscience results in nothing disagr^ble 
except that the tailor evidently takes the side of 
one’s sub-conscience and pays a call on Monsieur 
X . . . 

The rest is obvious. 

The tailor, a coarse fellow, asks for his money 
and complains, while Monsieur X . . . who has 
a very refined . and highly-sensitive nature, is 
thoroughly convinced that he has settled the 
account. 

Need I say that the final victory is won by Mon¬ 
sieur X ... in spite of the fact that his new 
suit has been sold by auction? 

Left in his shirt sleeves, Monsieur X . . . 
suggests to himself that it is not a shirt but an 
elegant dinner jacket that fits him to perfection. 

And when a man is able to suggest a thing like 
that to himself one will not easily suggest the con¬ 
trary to him. 

“ I am happy! I have a very good dinner jacket! 
In France living is cheap! And to-morrow it will 
be cheaper still.” 




IN SUMMER 


In winter people can be divided into many cate¬ 
gories : there are the intelligent and the fools; the 
poor and the rich, the lively and the dull, the 
serious and the frivolous, the bachelors and the 
married men, the partjr men and the non-party 
men, the fat and the thm, the normal and the im¬ 
beciles, etc., etc., etc. . . . 

In summer however all these distinctions disap¬ 
pear and there remain only : 

Those who go away and those who stay at home. 

He who goes away is a man. 

He who stays at home is not a man, he is merely 
of no consequence. 

Simply say : ‘‘ I am going away! ” and you at 
once become somebody. 

If you say : “ I am stopping at home! ” you do 
not exist. 

There is no social distinction which divides 
people so sharply as the summer season. No one 
knows why, but it has been laid down from time 
immemorial that every man, who is a man, ought 
at least once a year to have a holiday, bask in the 
sun or at anyrate acquire a few freckles. 

According to all accepted ideas a woman without 
freckles is like a house without furniture. 

In short why does the sea exist if it is not used 
for bathing? 

I dive, you dive, he and she and it dives. . . . 

It is true also, that in this procedure, a great 
many subterfuges are employed, one comes across 
double-faced folk who supply themselves with a 
pot of gm'aniums and a jug of water from the tap. 
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When you ask them where they are going this 
summer they reply, without turning a hair: 

“ Go away? Heaven’s alive! . . . How can 
I go away when we have such a wonderful 
garden? ” 

But don’t let us bother about these people; they 
are parasites and hypocrites. 

The man who has a shred of decent feeling says 
honestly and boldly : 

“ I could go away, but I don’t want to.” 

“ And why not? ” 

“ Simply because I like home life and I am not 
tired of it.” 

“ I can’t understand you ! ” 

“ You can’t understand me? . . . Really! 

However, when your brain begins to work you will 
tumble to it.” ‘ 

“ What’s the matter with the sea-side? ” 

“ You ask me that. . . . Poor fellow! Don’t 

you understand that you will never get to the sea¬ 
side? After you have travelled twenty kilometres, 
you will perish at the twenty first, along with your 
bags, your traps and your latest suit of pyjamas; 
but the following day your name will appear in the 
account of the accident amongst the list of the 
killed. 

“ Of course, if you love publicity to the extent of 
sacrificing your life for the sake of your name ap¬ 
pearing in the Petit Journal off you go! ... A 
pleasant journey to you ! . . .” 

After a conversation of that sort, the person 
remaining at home feels thoroughly happy and 
satisfied. 

As to the dangers of the journey one can men¬ 
tion : thefts, attacks on the trains, epidemics, 
draughts, fever, owing to the change of climate, 
death, owing to a change of diet; so you see, there 
is more than one way of comforting a man who is 
about to go on a journey. 

If none of these things have any effect upon him, 
it is best to shrug one’s shoulders and to say : 
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After all one can bask in the sun quite as well 
in town.” 

Of all people the Russiaus are certainly the least 
stay-at-home. 

The French have their declaration of the Bights 
of man and citizen : the English have their Magna 
Charta; the Germans have their Constitution of 
Weimar: the Russians have only their Railway 
Time Table. 

In addition to the five senses we possess a sixth : 
the Railway Sense. 

During the last eight years, we have travelled so 
much, we have spent so many winter and summer 
seasons in different latitudes that geography has 
taken the place of history and history has turned 
itself into geography. 

I may also add that the moment the summer 
comes we have a longing and even the humblest 
emigrant suffers from it. He has a yearning to 
get away. 

You are free to go where you like, why should 
not I do the same? 

The idea of economy does not exist with us. 

We have suffered under so many different govern¬ 
ments that it does not pay us to economise. 

Besides, there are economies and economies. 
After having lost our country we in turn should 
be stupid if we spared other people’s country. . . . 

And the result: visas, certificates of domicile, 
passports, guides, telegrams, pains in the kidneys 
and liver, medical examination of the entire family, 
smart pyjamas, cheap pyjamas, in fact . . . 

enough worry to send you out of your mind. 

For, in reality, the whole thing is merely an 
optical illusion; out of every hundred Russians, 
ninety-nine restrain themselves from satisfying 
their longings . . . but longings, like every¬ 

thing else, last only for a time. 

On the other hand, we have lengthy discussions 
about going away. To hear them one would 
imagine that on the morning of the 16th of July 
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40,000 exiles would be starting for Biarritz; and 
that they were only waiting for the taking of the 
Bastille, then they would set out immediately. 

But as a matter of fact they never go for the 
simple reason that they do not possess a sou. 

At the best they nurse their liver complaints, 
but poor people’s livers can bask in the sun in a 
town as satisfactorily as in . . . 



A LECTURE ON THE JOYS OF FAMILY LIFE 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Last time we only touched upon the idea of 
family life. ... 

How does the father of a family differ from a 
bachelor? 

It is very simple. 

A father of a family is distinguished from a 
bachelor by the fact that he has a family whilst the 
bachelor has not yet got one—of his own. 

The pre-Historic Period 

The family system is of very ancient origin, 
seeing that the fi^st.man was, as everybody knows, 
a confirmed old bachelor. 

Like all old bachelors he was caught in a trap. 
Although he was enjoying, in every sense of the 
word, his life in paradise, he longed for something 
more. The consequence was that he was driven 
out of paradise and the first couple had to bring 
up their children by the sweat of their brows. That 
is the genesis of family life. , . , 

The Early Ages 

In the classical days of Greece and Rome the 
family played a very important part. The head of' 
the family was called Pater Familias and his wife 
was : The Matron. ^ 

When the matron led a disgraceful life she was 
known as a courtezan or a shrew. 

The union of Socrates with Xanthippe servps as 
a typical model of old-world married happiness. 

In Rome, morals were of a high order; it was 
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very rare that parents deserted their children. 
Thus, for example, the celebrated twins, Romulus 
and Remus, were fed by a wolf who happened to be 
passing at the time; that is the explanation of 
their brigand-like character. 

The Middle Ages 

The family in the Middle Ages led a very retiring 
kind of life. 

Immediately after marriage, the young bride¬ 
groom set out for the Crusades leaving his bride 
under the care of his faithful vassals. 

After five years absence he returned, he blew his 
horn to let his wife and his vassals know that he 
was arriving home. 

Their delight .was beyond description. The 
crusader, his M^ife and his five children made 
merry for the next few days, with large fires burn¬ 
ing on the hearth, in front of them whole sheep 
were roasted which were eaten at once, washed 
down with old wine. 

The Modern and Contemporary Period 

During the Modern and Contemporary Period 
family life, by degrees, got a little out of gear. 

This was caused by a number of social happen¬ 
ings too numerous to mention. This state of affairs 
sprang, in the main, from contemporary manners, 
owing to which the wife began to imitate her hus¬ 
band, arousing in the latter a natural aversion for 
his own prototype. 

This aversion being established, the wife thought 
fit to take a lover which was not very satisfactory, 
it was rather sad. 

The husband was compelled to do the same. 

’Tis' true, ’tis pity and pity ’tis ’tis true! 

From these facts there sprang an increasing 
number of divorce cases and dramas of jealousy 
that were settled by the revolver. 

As for the children, they were sent to school and 
to college. 
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If there were no children one did not send them 
anywhere which caused less worry and above all 
saved them from the bad influence of their school¬ 
fellows. 


Soviet Russia 

Family happiness reached its apogee in the time 
of the Soviet Eepublic, 

Marriage was celebrated before the master of 
the house or before the manager of the nearest flsh 
shop. 

The increase in the population was brought 
about simply by “ registration ” and if that was 
not successful by fresh registration. 

In short, woman became emancipated, thanks to 
the influence of Mme. Kollontai, the Russian Joan 
of Arc. 

She established new conditions on the subject of 
child birth. 

Nobody ever thought of keeping up a home be¬ 
cause that led to slavery. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion and as a summary of what we have 
already said I cannot do better than to remind you 
of the celebrated apothegm attributed to the wise 
and blessed Krichnamourti : 

“ The bachelor lives like a man and dies like a 
dog. The married man lives like a dog and dies 
like a man.” 



TIRESOME CUSTOMERS 


The caf6 at the corner stands, as is often the case 
in Paris, at an angle formed by two streets. It 
differs in no way from ten thousand other caf^s of 
the same description. 

The croissants and the copies of the illustrated 
weeklies are of last year’s date; an old gentleman 
sixty years of age, clean shaved, highly respectable 
and going grey, • performs the functions of a 
“ garcon.” 

The regular customers call him “Jules” for 
short, and take advantage of their terms of friend¬ 
ship with him by docking two or three sous from 
his tip. 

Jules, out of pure good-heartedness, pretends not 
to notice it, especially as his losses are made good, 
and more than made good by casual customers. 

It was about foreigners that we were talking to 
him. 

“ I can assure you, sir,” Jules confided, “ your 
fellow-countrymen are the most astonishing of 
them all. They are a funny kind of people, those 
Russians! . . . 

“ To begin with, you will notice, sir, that they 
never come alone, like people of other countries. 
They always go about in herds. Then, and it is 
this that particularly surprises me, they never seem 
to know what they want. . . . For instance, 
should a party of French people arrive, this is 
what happens. As soon as they sit down they give 
their order: 

“ ‘ Garcon, bring four beers and a pony! ’ 

“ There you are. That’s all! It is clear. It is 
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definite. I take them four beers and a pony; then 
I run to another table. be it is a Spanish 

anarchist with a little bit m goods he has picked 
up in the neighbourhood. They order two bene- 
dictines strai^t away. There you are, at once! 
Personally I do not bother about politics; but one 
thine I do know and that is that these anarchists 
drink like fishes. . . . After that may be, a 

chauffeur comes along. His order is quite simple : 
a black coffee and bran<^. He drinks it, goes back 
to his taxi and pops off in no time. . . . But 

then come your compatriots! Six men and two 
women. 

“ I don’t say a word, not I. I just look at them. 
They are gentlemen and their ladies are very 
comme il faut. . . . But why on earth do they 

start putting all the tables together; just as if they 
were preparing for a banquet—or a wedding break¬ 
fast? 

“ And as to the chairs? Believe me, when they 
begin to drag the chairs about there is no room 
for anyone who wants to pass. . . . 

“ Well, well, .never mind, I suppose it must be 
the custom in their country. . . . So I go up to 
them: 

“■ ‘ What can I get for you, ladies and gentle¬ 
men? ’ 

“ Then the game begins! . . . Not one of them 
knows what he wants. 

“ They make a devil of a noise, and they order 
nothing. 

“ 1 wait, I hang about; I go away, I come back 
again, I take a dozen other orders from other 
customers, but these Russian people can never 
decide. ... 

“ In the end they call me : 

“‘An orangeade for madame and we’ll think 
about the rest. Go on, waiter! ’ 

“ I start to fetch the orangeade. Suddenly : 

“ ‘ Garcon! Garcon! * 

“ They all shout in chorus. 
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“ ‘ What is it you want? ’ 

“ ‘ Madame has changed her mind. She does not 
want an orangeade, sme will have a ham sand¬ 
wich.’ 

“ I bring a ham sandwich and I wait, while the 
proprietor at his desk makes faces! Obviously one 
ham sandwich for eight people won’t make his 
fortune. But what can I do? This is what they 
call out: 

“ ‘ Garcon! ’ 

“ ‘ Sirs? ’ 

“ ‘ Bring us the bill of fare.’ 

“ Now, I ask you! My goodness—^it sends me all 
of a dither. The bill of fare? The bill of fare at 
the corner caf6? Well, it is forty-two years since 
the proprietor took over this establishment and up 
to now no one has ever asked for the bill of fare! 

“ ‘ Excuse me,’ I say, ‘ but we do not have a bill 
of fare here : if you ladies and gentlemen like I will 
repeat out loud the price of every drink that we 
sell.’ 

“ Then they say to me, ‘ We’ll have a calvados, a 
coffee with milk, a beer, a fried egg, and a 
Dubonnet and cassis. . . .’ 

“ Lord love a duck! Think of it, me, I never went 
in for politics; but all I can say is that in your 
country you must have all manner of parties and 
all manner of programmes. 1 put it to you! 
When you go to the caf6 you ought to know whether 
you want to eat or drink and whether you want 
something hot or cold! I ask you! . . . 

“It is true that no nation gives better tips than 
yours, but all the same the way they make a waiter 
run is enough to drive you crazy.” 

Jules had not time to finish the discussion be¬ 
cause someone called him : it was the Spanish 
anarchist and his girl who wanted another couple 
of benedictines. 

“ At anyrate they know what they want! ” 
Jules remarked as he whipped his napkin over hia 
arm. 




THE JOUBNAL OP A NEUBASTHENIO 
RUSSIAN 


I 

In order that a diary may be appreciated by 
posterity, it is indispensable, in the first place, 
that it should be the diary of a young girl who has 
been misunderstood and in the second that at a 
certain page with an uneven number that the said 
young girl who has been misunderstood should end 
her life by suicide. 

Then one reads at the end of the last page: 

“. . . Here the diary creases. In the flower 
of her youth, in good health and in the height of 
her beauty this blooming young girl tore herself 
from a cruel existence that her sensitive and mis¬ 
understood soul was not able to bear any longer.” 
(Editor’s Note.) 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding I hereby 
warn my contemporaries and posterity that the 
author of the present diary is not a girl, is not 
young, is not sensitive and has no intention of 
ending his days by suicide. 

n 

For eight years I have lived in Paris and I have 
never put down anything except my expenses. 

However, who knows? I myself might at any- 
rate have made a story on the life of emigrants, 
written some notes on inoculation against sleep¬ 
ing sickness, or indited at anyrate a good political 
manifesto. 
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In short, one can easily lose one’s property in 
Russia and hold one’s opinions on the banks of the 
Seine. 

Every day I have strolled along the streets of 
old Paris and have tried to conjure up in my mind 
some pictures and call up, for example, the shades 
of the Huguenots of olden days. . . . Why 
not? 

I have been able to conjure up nothing at all. 
So much the worse! But thank heaven St. 
Bartholemew’s day has passed—some time ago. 

In the evening I have played chess. 

I have lost. 

I have gone to bed. 

I have slept the sleep of a murderer. 


I woke up on account of the cold. 

I looked at the almanack and I felt nearly sick 
with disgiist; my tongue clung to the roof of my 
mouth and I had to loosen it with Turkish coffee. 

Old Parisians tell me that for many centuries, 
there has never been such cold weather in the 
month of May. 

It is my bad luck! 

I have been reading an amazing article by Mr. 
Johnson, an American Professor, upon the dis¬ 
covery of an unknown egg dating from the Stone 
Age. The Professor has conceived the idea of 
hatching it under his eiderdown. 

An ichthyosaurus came out but unfortunately it 
only came half-way out. 

How many times have I read in the newspapers, 
announcements like this; 

“ Having, at my command, a certain amount of 
capital, I am looking for a business which will 
return a sure and immediate profit ” 

Why doesn’t someone found, with the funds of 
benevolent capitalists, a company for hatching 
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ichthyosauruses”? We are only sluggards, so we 
must not grumble. 

All the afternoon 1 have wandered up and down 
old Paris and 1 have tried to call up Kobespierre. 
The terrible fellow! M. Andre Citroen is not 
nearly so bloodthirsty. 


IV 

I have been to the Cat Show. 

There was an angora which 1 was very taken 
with; it is a splendid creature and quite tame. 

But the atmosphere was very stihing; after 1 had 
aired my clothes for two hours they still retained 
a peculiar odour. . . . 

In the evening 1 explored bits of old Paris and I 
tried to call up Marie Antoinette. 

It is obvious; 1 am growing neurasthenic. 

1 have no fever, but 1 have a sinking feeling when 
I meet a friend. 

One and all, they know everything! 

They frighten me with their omniscience. 

In the morning they read the newspaper and aU 
the rest of the day they overwhelm you with the 
contents, spluttering them into your face. 

Sometimes I ask myself where are the silly 
people, the good-hearted silly people, the very 
simple, very ordinary folks who do your heart good 
when you meet them? 

Have they all emigrated to Brazil; one is apt to 
think so since I seem doomed to pass the rest of my 
days in the company of savants, geniuses and 
walking encyclopaedias? 


V 

I went to see the doctor. 

He was out. 

I wrote 60 francs on the credit side, of my 
accounts. 

Immediately I felt better. 
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I met a lady friend (and 1 felt ill) who had jnst 
come from some spa and was just off to some sea¬ 
side place. She had a large mouth as red as a 
tomato on a face like terra cotta. 

She said to me with an astonished look : 

“ What! You are still here? Impossible! Why 
the season is at its height! Everybody is at the 
sea.” 

Her eyes cast glances that foreboded evil! If I 
don’t go away she will look upon it as a personal 
insult. She will never want to see me again. 

Then I promised to go away. 

She shook her locks, cut with patent clippers, 
and disappeared. 

Ah! dear lady! If I did not live in the hope of 
an epidemic of cholera, I should not be able to 
tolerate my existence. 

I went to the Luxembourg gardens to take a sun 
bath. 

I began with my head. 

Gradually I fell asleep, then suddenly I was 
awakened % a shock. There was nobody about; 
but I had slipped on to the grass. 

A sunstroke, obviously. 

On my way home I gazed at myself for a long 
time in a hosier’s shop window. 

I nearly broke it in despair. Baldness and 
neurasthenia. 

My God! Did you really create man in your own 
image? 


VI 

The Hungarians are no fools. . . . 

At Budapesth they have published a new 
magazine devoted entirely to suicide. It is very 
simple: anyone who has made up his mind to 
commit suicide will most assuredly subscribe to it 
and anyone who subscribes to it will be sure to 
commit suicide. 
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The number of subscribers equals the number of 
suicides. 

The number of suicides equals the number oi 
subscribers. 

Henri de Borniol & Co., printers! 

As a sub-title one reads : The drowned persons 
magazine. Reduction in price to those who in try¬ 
ing to hang themselves have broken the rope and 
have not had time to strangle themselves. 

The young people of Hungary have truly a tragic 
destiny; coiners, suicides, chess players, members 
of ladies orchestras and above all Bear Admiral 
Horthy. 

It is wise to keep away from Austria. 


vn 

The neurasthenia continues: 

I have been to see the doctor. 

He was at home. 

I have writteh 50 francs on the debit side of my 
accounts. 

The doctor received me rather coldly. He has 
told me I must not eat veal chops and has ordered 
me to take up motoring. 

Until the day I have enough money to buy a 
motor, I have bought a motor horn. 

I walk up and down, my head tied up in a wet 
rag and I give a few hoots on my motor horn. My 
friends do not recognise me. 

I do not know how it will all end, but in the 
meantime things are going from bad to worse. 


vm 

Alas! I have no more money! I cannot afford 
to have neurasthenia I 

I have got a job in a Marine Life Saving Com¬ 
pany, as a model. The life-savers use me to show 
how a person is brought back to life. 
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The job is not a hard one, bnt they rnb me rather 
hard and pnll out my tongue. I have not mnch 
skin left! In return I earn 500 francs a month and 
I am proud to do something for the world’s pro¬ 
gress. 


THE END 
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CHINA. 

STRANGE STORIES FROM A CHINESE STUDIO. Translated 
by Herbiat A. Gilbs^ Profesw>r of Chinese at Cambridge. 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE INOONSTANOY OF MADAM OHUANG. Translated by 
Edward B. Howell. Twelve lUnstrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE RESTITUTION OF THE BRIDE. Done into English by 
Edward Butts Howrll. ninstrationi. lOs. 6d. net. 

FOR THE HOME LIBRARY. 

COOKERY UP-TO-DATE. A Practical Handbook of What to 
Eat and How to Cook it. Revised to date. By May Little 
(Firsts'lass Diplotn^e, late Staff Teaoher at the National 
Society’s Training School of Cookery, London). Cloth. Pic¬ 
ture Jacket. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A YEAR’S DINNERS. S66 Seasonable Dinners, with Instmctione 
for Cooking. A handy guide-book for worried housekeepers. 
By May Little, Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

ETIQUETTE UP-TO-DATE, By Oonstangi Burlrioh. doth. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

HOW TO KEEP WELL. The Preservation of Health and Recog¬ 
nition of Disease. By A. F. Currier, M.D. 218. net. 

TEETH, DIET AND HEALTH. By H. Thoma, D.M.D. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

ORIGINS AND MEANINGS OF POPULAR PHRASES AND 
NAMES. By Basil Harorayb. With a Supplementary 
Cluipter of Phrases and Names used in the Great War. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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BY K. DTXfmn BRADLEY. 

THB NATURAL STATE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 

NOT FOR FOOLS AND ADAM AND EVE. 2s. 6d. not. 
THE WISDOM OF THE GODS. 7s. 6d. nst. 

TOWARDS THE STABS. 8s. 6d. n.si;. 

THB ETERNAL MASQUERADE. (Bovised Edition— 
thonsand.) 8s. 6d. net. 


SOME DICKENS WOMEN. By Edwin Chables. A Fore¬ 
word by Q. K. Chesterton. IBs. net. 

THB ART OF THINKING. By T. Sharper Knowlson. 82nd 
thousand. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE KILMARNOCK EDITION OF THE POEMS OP ROBERT 
BURNS. Enveloped. Med. 8vo. (Facsimile E^tiou.) 
7s. 6d. net. 

A HANDEFULL OF PLEASANT DELITBS. By Clement 
Robinson and divers others. Edited by Arnold Kershaw. 
7 by 8 inches. 7s. 6d. net. 

SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY. By Edgar Lee Masters. IUus- 
trated. 6 b. net. 

BIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. Words by E. 0. Bbntlet. 
Pictures by G. K. Chesterton. Gs. net. 

THE POEMS OF EUGENE FIELD. 600 pagres. doth gilt. 
21s. net. 


BY GLADYS DAVIDSON. 

STORIES FROM THE OPERAS. lUustrated. 8s. 6d. net; 
leather 16 b. 

MORE STORIES FROM THE OPERAS. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 
net; leather 15s. 

STORIES FROM THE RUSSIAN OPERAS. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


8BX EDUCATION LIBRARY. 

SEXUAL APATHY AND COLDNESS IN WOMEN. By 
Walter M. Gallichan. 7s. 6d. net. 

SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE. By Winifred Soott Hall, M.D., 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. With a chapter on 
Birth Control.” By Walter M. Galuchan. 6e. net. 

STERILE MARRIAGES. By J. Ddlberq, M.D., J.P. 6s. net. 
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BEITISH INSECT LIFE: A Popular Introduction to Entomo- 
logy. By Edwaed Step, F.L.B. 220 Illustpationg. 10b. 6d. 
net. 

PBACTICAL AUCTION BRIDGE. By '' Bucoaneiu.^' A New 
Edition, with the latest rules. 6f. net. 

THE MOTORIST'S NOTE-BOOK. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

CAN YOU ANSWER THIS ONE? " 1,000 questions on General 
Knowledge with their answers. Cloth, 28.; Paper, Is. net. 


CATHEDRALS, CHURCHES & CASTLES. 

THE OATHEDBAL8 OP ENGLAND AND WALES. By T. 
Francis Bumpus. New One-Volume Edition. 52 half-tone 
Pictures. 25s. net. 

THE CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE. By T. Francis Bumpus. 
8 Illustrations in Colour and 70 Plates. Sis. 6d. net. 

THE CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES OF ITALY. By T. 
Francis Bumpus. 8 Illustrations in Colour and 71 Plates. 
31 a. 6d. net. 

ANCIENT LONDON CHURCHES. By T. Francis Bumpus. 
3.3 Illustrations. 18«. net. 

SCOTTISH CASTLES AND KEEPS. By J. Jeffrey Waddell, 
I.A., F.S.A. (Scot.). Illustrations in Colour and half-tone. 
25s. net. 

THE ENGLISH CASTLES. By Edmund B. D'Auvergne. Illus¬ 
trations in Colour and many half-tone Plates. 21s. net. 

OLD ENGLISH TOWNS. By E. M. Land and William 
Andrews. 81 Plates. ISe. net. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

PIERRE LOTI: The Romanoe of a Great Writer. By Edmund 
B. D'Auvbrqne. Illustrated. 16s. net. 

THE LIFE, WORK AND EVIL FATE OF GUY DB MAU¬ 
PASSANT. By Robert Harborodgh Sherard. 48 Illustra¬ 
tions. 21a. neL 

" MASTER ” AND MEN: Pinh ’Un Yesterdays. By J. B. Booth 
C osts”). Illustrated. 218. net. 

THE REAL " LADY OF THE CAMEI.LIAS ” and other Women 
of Quality. By Chas. A. Dolph. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
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OLD TIMES: Forgotten Ouatomi of *tho Paat. By Walteb 
Cliffobd Melleb. 10«. 6d. net. 

IN THE WORLD. By Maxim Gorki. 12». 6d. not. 
TRAGEDIES OF THE MEDICI. (Fifth Edition.) By 
Edocumbe Staley. 12e. 6d. net. 

THE CX)URTSHIPS OF CATHERINE THE GREAT. By 
Philip W. Sergeant. 12a. 6d. net. 

LOLA MONTEZ: An Adventuress of tho 'Forties. By Edmund 
B. D’Auvebgne. 12a. 6d. net. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By John G. Nioolat. 21a. net. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

NOTES FROM MY SOUTH SEA LOG. By Louia Bioke. 
5a. net. 

THE BOOK OP GALLANT VAGABONDS. By Henry Beston. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

AN IMMIGRANT IN JAPAN. Life in a Native Village. By 
Thbodatb Geoffrey. 29 Illustrations. 128. 6d. net. 

CHINESE FANTASTIOS. By Thomas Steep. Cloth. lOs. 6d. 
not. 

PEEING. A Historical and Intimate Description of its Chief 
Places of Interest. By Juliet M. Bbbdon. Maps and Illus¬ 
trations. 31s. 6d. net. 

IN AND UNDER MEXICO. By B. M. Inoirsoll. Illustra¬ 
tions. 12s. 6d. net. 

WORK AND PLAY IN THE ARGENTINE. By Captain J. 
Macnie. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE NIGHTSIDE OF JAPAN. By T. Fdjimoto. 40 Illustra¬ 
tions. 12s. 6d. not. 


FOR COLLECTORS. 

OLD GLASS AND HOW TO COLLECT IT. By J. Sydney 
Lewis. Third Edition. 75 Illustrations. 18e. net. 

FIRST STEPS IN COLLECTING. By G. M. Vallois. 60 
Illustrations. 218, net. 

ANTIQUES AND CURIOS IN OUR HOMES. By G. M. 
Vallois. 61 half-tone Illustrations. 18fl. net. 

OLD DERBY PORCELAIN AND ITS ARTIST WORKMEN. 
By Frank Hurlbutt. 60 full-page Plates. 18s. net. 

OLD SPODE: A Guide for Colleotora. By Thomas G. Cannon. 
57 Plates. ISs. net. 
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